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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


But a point which has arisen with regard to Near 
Eastern affairs does call for attention. We refer to the 
rumour that the concession of a further extension of the 


| Smyrna-Aidin Railway is delayed on the grounds that it 


would interfere with German enterprise. This is quite 


_ absurd, for the Smyrna line is self-contained and is 


| profitable to the shareholders and serves its district 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The meeting of King and Kaiser has been the occasion 
of far less ‘‘ flapdoodle” in the press of both countries 
than legitimately might have been feared. This may 
be credited with some certainty to the absence of any 
stirring question at present to agitate England and | 
Germany. In fact the two countries are in the normal 
condition they might enjoy were there not busybodies 
always at work to manufacture discord. That a king 
should halt for a night on his journey to greet a relative, 
whose territory he is passing through, is conduct 
too natural to call for excited comment ; the remark- 
able thing is that these meetings have been so rare of 
recent years. This has led to comment often absurd | 
but not wholly unnatural. We only wish the British | 
King and the German Emperor could meet more. 
often. 


One factitiously discordant note has been struck by | 
certain sections of the press, but it has been little 
heard in sane circles. An effort is being made in 
a few German newspapers to raise the question of 
German claims in Egypt. Of course there is no attempt 
to change the status of Germany there, which is exactly 
the same as that of any other European Power. Not 
inconceivably it may be thought well to try to define the 
aims and interests of the two Powers in the Near East. 
Our own are well known, those of Germany are less well 
defined. Any country has a right to press its own 
claims with a view of getting compensation elsewhere, 
but it is difficult to see how any deal of that character 
can be brought off here. The silly season has much 
to answer for, and we may probably count the above 
abortive kite-flying among its effects. 


_ well. Its extension is required in every interest. 


| nothing can be done till the Sultan recovers. 


| content and unrest so widely prevalent. 


There 
might be some sense in feeling for a bargain here, but 
It is well 
known that he has suffered for some time froma painful 
malady which demands drastic local treatment. This 


_ may at last have been done, but the traditional secrecy 


of Oriental palaces will not admit even the obvious. 


Oriental affairs are distinctly interesting this week, 
and not least the concession of a ‘‘ National Council” 
in Persia. It is a pity that we did not see this ex- 
periment launched two months ago, and then we might 
have had some Persian representatives at the great 
international parliamentary picnic at Westminster. At 
all events they could not have talked more nonsense 
than much that was talked there. It is not surprising 
that there is discontent in Persia over the method of 
government of the country; the marvel is rather to 
be found in the specific proposed to relieve the dis- 
It is clear 
from the well-informed account of the matter which 
has appeared in the ‘‘ Times” that the popular resent- 
ment now prevailing is religious in its character, or 
rather we should say due to religious influences. 


Maladministration and wasteful finance are too often 
the rule now in Oriental States which seem to have lost 
the power to evolve statesmen. Persia of course also 
suffers from her vicinity to two great Powers who 
have for years been rivals. Asa result her rulers feel 
their helplessness and lose necessarily much of the 
capacity to rule. Ten or fifteen years ago it was a 
common thing for Englishmen travelling in the South 
of Persia to be met by frequent questions as to when 
we proposed to come and take over the country. The 
last few Shahs have been distinguished rather for 
their self-indulgence than any other striking qualities, 
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and in the event of the present Shah’s decease the 
country is threatened with the horrors of a disputed 
succession. But how are all these evils to be cured by 
the concession of a ‘‘ national assembly ”, which will 
almost certainly be dominated from its inception by 
fanatical mollahs? It can only increase the danger to 
which foreigners in Teheran have always been exposed 
from the possibility of a religious outbreak. Real re- 
forms such as a purification of the Court and reduction 
of expenditure are as far off as ever. 


And matters are evidently not mending in China. The 
Chinese Government may be entitled to its own view of 
progress, and if they do not want to progress in the 
railway and telegraph sense, it may be no one’s right to 
make them. But there can be no excuse for breaches of 
faith. The Peking Government has gone back on its 
word very grossly in the matter of certain railways, 
concessions for which were granted in 1898. For one 
of them, the Nanking railway, a second issue of bonds 
is necessary, as provided by contract ; and China under- 
took to find the money or authorise the issue of bonds 
before 19 August, but neither is forthcoming. The 
concession for another railway, shortly the Ningpo 
line, was coolly cancelled by imperial edict some time 
since; British protests have been ignored; but un- 
fortunately the Legation has agreed to put off further 
discussion of the matter until negotiations for another 
line, the Kaulung-Canton, areconcluded. The ‘‘Times” 
correspondent at Peking states that the Viceroy of 
Canton has sent to represent him at these negotiations 
one of the leaders of the most obstructive section of 
the Young China party. All this points the same way. 


Extracts from Indian native papers fully bear out 
the view we have always put before our readers with 
regard to Pan-Islamic scares. The gist of those articles 
which have reached England this week may be roughly 
summed up as follows. The Sultan is the greatest of 
Mohammedan rulers and we reverence him as such, 
but we do not intend to follow his bidding against that 
of our own Government. If the British Empire is at 
war with a Mohammedan Power, we should regret it 
but should follow the British. This is quite satisfac- 
tory, but there will be nothing new in it to those who 
have followed our comments from time to time on 
alleged Pan-Islamic intrigues by the Sultan, who is by 
no means received everywhere in India as the repre- 
sentative of the Mohammedan world. The Indian 
Government has however hitherto rejected (and pro- 
bably with wisdom) all attempts to set up an opposi- 
tion in India to his religious headship. 


The quarrel between Greek and Bulgar is still raging 
and has led to much unedifying recrimination during 
the past week. It is lamentable that Bulgaria has allowed 
her good fame to be tarnished by the excesses committed 
by the rabble in some of her towns. But undoubtedly 
the popular feeling was aroused by the conduct regu- 
larly pursued by the Greek bands in Macedonia for 
some years past. It is true that of late the Turks have 
found them more embarrassing there as allies than as 
enemies and are treating them accordingly, but the 
feeling prevalent in Bulgaria now appears to be that 
Greece, though she has deserved ill of Europe, is about 
to be further petted by the practical concession to her 
of Crete. We donot believe this, and think it would be 
disastrous for Crete. Greece clearly deserves no special 
considerations from the Great Powers. 


In Russia M. Stolypin has not succeeded in forming 
a ‘* Moderate-Liberal”’ ministry (how absurd are these 
phrases spoken of Russia!) and his resignation is still 
discussed, but less insistently. A purely Conservative 
ministry now reigns. More important than these political 
shiftings is the question of public order. The general 
strike has quite died out, and the sporadic mutinies, 
or what is left of them, are not serious. But in various 
parts there have been grave disorders and revolutionary 
outbreaks, more properly, outrages. In Warsaw, 
according to Reuter, ‘‘the revolutionaries organised 
a wholesale massacre of policemen, gendarmes, and 
infantry patrols”. Seventeen policemen, four gen- 
darmes, and seven infantry soldiers seem to have been 
killed. It is not surprising that in defending them- 
selves the soldiers killed or wounded many persons. 


What good to talk of political development while 
murderous disorder of this sort goes on? 


Lord Elgin, in his anxiety to provide the Transvaal 
with a full if belated opportunity of knowing precisely 
what he and Mr. Churchill said in introducing the 
Transvaal Constitution, has also provided Lord Selborne 
with the opportunity of exposing the use to which the 
Government are putting his authority. When the 
Government decided to abandon the voters’ roll on the 
ground of inaccuracy and ‘‘ certain suspicions”, Lord 
Elgin cited Lord Selborne as concurring in the demand 
for a scrutiny. That seemed like a serious reflection 
on the officials who compiled the list. Lord Selborne 
explains that thee reason he did not consider the roll 
‘* sufficiently accurate to serve as the basis for the all- 
important purpose of the distribution of seats’ was that 
during the past few months there had been movements 
of population, whilst the position was further radically 
changed by the adoption of a manhood suffrage. Lord 
Elgin has fallen back on the Census of 1904. He has 
abandoned a roll a few months old in favour of some- 
thing much older —a proceeding to which Lord 
— objections must apply with still greater 
orce. 


A resolution has been carried in the Cape Parliament 
regretting the decision of the English Courts which 
makes the De Beers Company liable for income-tax in 
England, and pointing out the far-reaching conse- 
quences the judgment may have. Mr. Merriman be- 
came almost pathetic in his solicitude on account of 
what he calls a purely South African undertaking. He 
fears that De Beers may be induced by the action of the 
English Courts to transfer its head offices from London 
to some foreign capital. In 1905 it seems Dr. Jameson 
saw Mr. Lyttelton in anticipation of the decision and the 
Colonial Secretary then declared that the subject might 
be a fit one for Imperial legislation. Cape Colony 
objects because she may not find it possible to exact the 
same dues from the company as hitherto. The Imperial 
side of that question is ignored. 


A scheme of Australian defence, worked out by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, seems to strike the 
happy mean between the Military and the Blue Water 


schools. Australia like Great Britain must depend in - 


the last resort on the Imperial Navy, and the pro- 
posal of the Director of Naval Forces in the Common- 
wealth that a purely local fleet should be formed does 
not commend itself to the Imperial Committee. What 
Australia needs is an efficient, mobile and properly 
distributed Militia, with artillery, torpedo, submarine 
mining and other adjuncts, which could be called into 
play if the enemy should succeed in evading the British 
squadron. Expert opinion long ago scouted the idea 
that Australia should regard her defence as a purely 
local matter. 


If we are to believe all we read, which we should be 
fools indeed to do, Mr. Root is enjoying something in 
the nature of a royal progress through South America 
and Mr. Roosevelt may soon be excused for believing 
that it is a case of egoet rex meus”. But the accounts 
that reach us are too clearly all of American origin to 
be accepted as a true record of what takes place. 
No doubt many South American States would be glad 
to see the ‘‘ Drago Doctrine” accepted as a corollary 
of that of Monroe, but do the United States propose to 
resist vi et armis all attempts on the part of Europe to 
— its debts from South American Republics by 

orce ? 


South Americans have unhappily a more serious 
matter to face than Mr. Root’s speeches on tour 
After San Francisco, Valparaiso. The curse of earth- 
quake appears to be falling on the whole Pacific side. 
There would seem to be something of irony in the selec- 


tion of spots for visitation. San Francisco is the gayest — 


city on that side of the world, and Valparaiso perhaps the 
most proudly posed. We may hope that parts of this 
beautiful city have escaped, but even the fragments of 
information we have leave no room for hope that it has 
not suffered grievous damage. Sympathy with the 
Chilians will be universal. We are sure they will rise 
to the height of their loss. 
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We have a fine example of Trust manners in America 
in the conflict between the people of New York and the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. It has been laid 
down by the Courts that the legal fare between Brooklyn 
Bridge and Coney Island, which is visited by tens of 
thousands of people daily, is five cents, not ten as 
charged by the company. The company, however, 
insist on their right to impose the double fare; they 
have snapped their fingers at the decision of the Court, 
and have embarked on a regular war with the passengers 
who refuse to pay the ten cents. People are ejected 
from the cars by the hundred and the police apparently 
do little more than look on, nominally to prevent undue 
violence. The route between New York and Coney 
Island has been reduced to a species of running warfare. 
Only in America would it be possible for a company, 
even for a day, thus to flaunt a judge’s decision, on the 
ground that he merely gave a private opinion worth no 
more than its own. And only in America this might 
very well be true. 


The Pope has issued an encyclical letter to the 
Gallican bishops as to the position brought about by 
the Separation Law. The point of the encyclical is in 
the paragraph : ‘‘ With reference to the religious asso- 
ciations as the law establishes them, we decree that it 
is absolutely impossible for them to be admitted with- 
out a violation of the sacred rights pertaining to the 
very life of the Church.” This is stated to be in con- 
firmation of the ‘‘ almost unanimous decision” of the 
assembly of French bishops. No one need be surprised 
at the Pope’s decision ; and no well-informed person 
will be. Experience of the Associations Law in France 
had proved that every apparent concession made by the 
Republican Government, which is wholly secularist, 
was merely a trap; and the Pope does not want the 
Catholics of France to walk into any more traps. 
Before accepting their newspaper’s version of this 
matter, English people should remember that most of 
the Paris correspondents are Jews and secularists. 


A number of passive resisters have lost no time in 
taking advantage, or trying to take advantage, of the 
Court of Appeal’s judgment as to rate-payment for de- 
nominational religious teaching. These gentry thought 
they saw their way clear to defy the rate-collector and 
get aclean bill from the court. The assumption was 
very natural ; and we are not sure that if the judges in 
the majority had pushed their argument to its logical 
conclusion, they would not have been forced to find 
that local authorities have no power to appropriate rates 
for the payment of denominational religious teaching. 
But in fact they did not so find, being able to dispose 
of the precise point before them without going into 
that question. And since the authorities have levied 


these rates, the ratepayer, passive resister or not, must 


pay. 


There is already a good deal of discussion as to the 
right way for Churchmen to meet the new situation. 
May not a good deal of this be rather previous? The 
point has not yet been put to a final court. It is 
difficult to believe that because the Court of Appeal has 
come to a decision gratifying to their political sym- 
pathies the Government will leave the case there 
and not take it to the House of Lords and get a 
definitive settlement. So far more judges have been 
against than in favour of the Court of Appeal’s ruling. 
It cannot be pretended that there is nothing left to 
clear up. In the meantime too much should not be 
made of this judgment. It is absurd to say that the whole 
of the nonconformist objection to the 1902 Act drops 
with this decision. Four out of six managers of volun- 
tary schools remain denominational and they retain the 
right to appoint the head-teacher. The decision really 
oo no ground, from the Government point of view, 
or dropping their Bill, though it does for modifying it. 


In one way, however, the judgment has greatly 
altered the position, and strengthened the denomina- 
tional case. Churchmen, Roman Catholics and all 
denominationalists are now put in the obviously unjust 
Position of having to contribute by rate to unde- 
nominational while out of their own pockets they pay 


for denominational teaching. No corresponding obliga- 
tion, however, is laid on nonconformists and other 
undenominationalists. So one-sided an arrangement 
cannot stand. Either the local authority must pay for 
all or none. We are glad the Bishop of Birmingham 
has lost no time in speaking out on this point in the 
‘*Times” in reply to Sir William Anson, who in these 
matters has never been on the side of the angels, except 
by political accident. 


In the Townshend case the jury came out creditably. 
Their finding was in some ways more sensible than the 
inquiry, which was allowed to get off the line far too 
often, and this partly accounts for its inordinate length. 
It also greatly added to the complexity of the issue 
which the jury had to decide. It would have been no 
strange thing if the ‘‘twelve plain men” had come 
to erratic conclusions, but they did not and the jury 
system, as well as the parties to the inquiry, have to 
thank them for their good sense. One may at any rate 
say if the proceedings in the trial were unsatisfactory, 
still all is well that ends well. No one can doubt that 
the right settlement was to allow Lord Townshend his 
full personal freedom, but to put his affairs under the 
control of a wiser head on his behalf. He will certainly 
be the happier for the arrangement ; and there will be 
less opening for the disinterested assistance of friends 
and relations. The thought naturally occurs whether 
similar provision would not be good for many others, 
though not found of unsound mind. There are many 
who, though intellectually capable of managing their 
affairs, are yet wholly incapable of it. And they mis- 
manage them to the damage and discomfort of many 
more than themselves. A man may be a giant in some 
things and a child in others. 


More than any other the Divorce Court depends for 
the even, we can hardly say, happy despatch of its 
business on having exactly the right judge. There 
have been times when it has had the wrong judge ; but 
it is now perfectly ‘‘ suited ”, and the machine is work- 
ing smoothly. Sir Gorell Barnes, the president, treats 
the sorry, and sordid, tale of his court as business 
and keeps it always within bounds. He is making 
an admirable move in prohibiting sketching, and pro- 
perly he bases the prohibition on the ground of preju- 
dice to fair trial. It is embarrassing to a witness to 
know that he is being drawn for exhibition in some 
halfpenny rag the next morning. Whether this con- 
sideration gains additional force, as has been urged, 
from the disproportionately large number of lady 
witnesses that figure in this court, we very much doubt. 
Women are less nervous than men asarule. But we 
welcome Sir Gorell Barnes’ reform as much in the 
interest of the public as of litigant parties. Prurient 
curiosity will now have to be satisfied with words ; it 
can no longer batten on pictures. 


Major-General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew’s retirement 
will come as a shock to the majority of the nation to 
whom he was known as an excellent officer who never 
failed to do his duty well. His admirable conduct and 
initiative at the battle of the Modder River are not likely 
to be forgotten. Apparently the Selection Board refused 
to recommend him for promotion to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General. It is of course a most difficult 
matter in such cases to getat all the facts ; but two things 
at any rate are clear: first, the Selection Board is by 
no means an infallible body (witness the unnecessarily 
accelerated promotion of General Douglas); second, 
that General Pole-Carew’s recent and admirable services 
—as described by Lord Roberts in his despatches—alone 
are testimony enough to establish a claim for generous 
recognition. Is the Selection Board, as at present con- 
stituted, equal to its responsibilities ? 


East Denbighshire returned a Radical—Mr. E. G. 
Hemmerde—by a large majority, not far short of three 
thousand. Both sides increased their poll compared 
with the latest contest in the division, which was in 
1897. Radicals are of course much gratified with this 
result ; whilst most Conservatives, knowing nothing of 
the local conditions, are disappointed, having looked 
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for a reduction of the Radical majority. But really 
when one considers that even in 1900, when the tide 
_ was flowing irresistibly with the Conservatives, we did 
not venture to contest the seat ; nor again in the General 
Election this year, it is a wonder, as Mr. Griffith 
Boscawen said, that there are any Conservatives left in 
the division at all. A walk-over for the other side 
undermines a party more than anything else. It was 
a good thing to contest the seat, and it was plucky of 
Mr. Boscawen to come forward. This is the second 
forlorn hope fought well since the Liberals came 
in; the fruit of a small and informal gathering of 
Tories which resolved early in the year that every 
Radical seat vacated—no matter how hopeless the 
chances—should from that day be contested. No walk- 
over for a single man on the Government side. 


Disaster has overtaken the land-grabbers in all direc- 
tions. A new camp at Leeds has been summarily 
broken up by raiding hooligans, and in any case 
schemes to repeat the experiments of Manchester and 
West Ham are hardly likely to be persisted in after 
the ignominious fate of the squatters. The pioneers 
ejected from Levenshulme as well as from Triangle 
Camp have sold their tools and furniture for what 
they would fetch and gone their several ways. In the 
only instance where one of the leaders showed fight 
an action for committal has been settled by his under- 
taking not to repeat the offence and to pay costs. If 
these attempts to appropriate waste lands had drawn 
public attention forcibly to the question of the un- 
employed, they might have been of some use. Any- 
one who spends a certain amount of time on out of 
the way country roads must be struck by the in- 
creasing number of sturdy men who pass their days 
dozing under hedges, having apparently given up all 
idea of finding a job. They seldom beg, but seem 
to be just wastrels because there is nothing for them 
todo. And the Board of Trade Returns continue to 
boom. 


‘“*The lowest birth-rate recorded in any second 
quarter since civil registration was established” is 
revealed by the statistics to 30 June just published 
by the Registrar-General. However the natural in- 
crease of population in England and Wales by excess 
of births over deaths was 111,800; the decline of 
course is relative not actual. It is curious to note 
that roughly speaking both the birth-rate and the 
death-rate per thousand of population are greater in 
the North than in the South. As between town and 
country there seems to be little to choose in regard 
to either rate. The really serious fact is the ratio 
of infant mortality. Though it is below the average, 
it is still badly over 10 per cent. of births, the towns 
proving worse sinners in this respect than the country. 
Obviously a declining birth-rate makes the question of 
infant mortality more than ever urgent. 


The action against the ‘‘ Times ”, the issues in which 
we set out in a note of 2 June, has been settled, we 
understand. This is not surprising. It would have 
been a most entertaining case for the gallery, but 
plaintiffs and defendant might have found the entertain- 
ment a little too exciting. After all respectable parties 
do not care to have their domestic differences threshed 
out in public. In this, if in any case, there was wisdom 
in agreeing with the adversary at the gate. 


By Mrs. Craigie’s death a familiar name drops out ; 
yet not quite, for John Oliver Hobbes’ books had 
much popularity, and some of them will certainly con- 
tinue to be read. John Oliver Hobbes will survive Mrs. 
Craigie, at any rate for a little time. But this will be 
cold consolation for those who knew her, and very 
likely valued her much more for herself than for her 
writings—her novels, her lectures, of her plays. We 
should say that most who knew both the lady and her 
work would feel that they had lost the better half. 
Probably many who were familiar with Mrs. Craigie’s 
brightness of conversation and gaiety of manner hardly 
realised her deeper character—but it was there. She 
was dévote not by pose. 


KING SOLOMON AT PRETORIA. 


WE repeat our conviction that the Constitution 
granted to the Transvaal by the Imperial 
Government is the handing over of that country to 
Sir Richard Solomon and his brother. The six 
members for Pretoria will hold the balance of power, 
as Parnell did in 1885, and their votes will be disposed 
of by those two astute Africander lawyers, the brothers 
Solomon. We view this result of the war with the 
strongest disapproval and alarm, nor is our uneasiness 
diminished by the almost incomprehensible com- 
placency with which this arrangement is generally ac- 
cepted by the Unionist press and party in this country. 
A distinction must be drawn between this acquiescence, 
which is mainly the fruit of ignorance, and the cautious 
attitude of the Progressive leaders in the Transvaal. 
To make the best of a bad bargain may be the highest 
wisdom, or it may be the depth of folly : the acceptance 
of the inevitable may be moral courage of no mean 
order, or it may be a mere cloak for cowardice and 
indolence. The question turns on whether what is 
settled is really inevitable or not. The Progressives in 
the Transvaal may argue that for the next five years at 
all events the thing is settled; and they may very 
plausibly contend that after all the reign of King 
Solomon and the Boers is a less evil than that of King 
Churchill dancing to the tune piped by Messrs. Byles, 
Mackarness and Mond. And, having regard to the 
fact that the Progressives in the Transvaal are mine- 
owners as well as politicians, they are probably in the 
right. The insane hatred of the capitalists who have 
grown rich by selling shares in gold mines—if they had 
made millions out of brine or alkali it would have been 
all right—is naturally not rampant on the Rand, where 
all are more or less tarred with the same brush. There 
is jealousy of the two or three biggest houses, human 
nature in Johannesburg being pretty like that com- 
modity in Mayfair. But no one in the Transvaal really 
wishes to injure the gold mines or their owners, 
whereas that amiable trinity of persecutors, Messrs. 
Mond, Mackarness and Byles would close them down 
to-morrow if they could. Brine-pumping, which has 
been made by certain foreign capitalists in this country 
quite as profitable as gold-mining, might then be tried 
as ‘‘an alternative industry ” in South Africa. Neither 
the Solomonites nor Het Voik have any idea of 
starving the mines, for the simple reason that they 
would be starving themselves. Messrs. Smuts and 
Solomon know perfectly well that in order to run the 
Transvaal comfortably for Government officials and 
lawyers the gold mines must pay, and the more they 
pay the more comfortable will be the lawyers and 
officials. The imaginary woes of stout and well-fed 
Chinamen do not disturb the slumbers of these matter- 
of-fact politicians, who will be quite ready to arrange 


with the mine-owners for an adequate supply of 


Chinese labourers—on terms. The offices at Pretoria 
and the land on the veld are what Messrs. Smuts 
and Solomon are after, and if Sir George Farrar and 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick will only meet them reasonably 
on these subjects, we shall never hear another word 
about ‘‘ Chinese slavery”. Can we blame Sir George 
Farrar and Sir Percy Fitzpatrick if in the face of such 
opponents they temporise and walk warily? Can we 
say they are wrong to prefer even such a combination 
as that of Messrs. Smuts and Solomon to the rene- 
gade zeal of Mr. Churchill, cringing to the brief 
authority of an ignorant rabble of Radical members at 
Westminster? If we were British residents in the 
Transvaal, we should prefer being ruled by Het Volk 
and the Solomonites to being at the mercy of Messrs. 
Churchill, Byles, Mackarness and Mond. 

That is precisely the danger of the situation, from 
the Imperialist point of view. The rule of the Colonial 
Office, when its policy is guided by a saucy youngster 
without principles and without experience, is so bad 
that even Boer government might be better, and could 
not be worse. Who will condemn business-men, with 
everything at stake, for making terms with the Boers, 
when they find that the British Government, the proper 
and natural protector of their material and political 
interests, has abandoned them? We make no imputa- 
tion against the loyalty of the Solomonites to the British 
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flag. Brutus is an honourable man, and so are they 
all, honourable men, at present—even General Botha 
and Messrs. Smuts and Esselen, they are all loyal 
British subjects, at present, and will be for some time. 
We merely observe of the Solomonites that they are 
hybrids, and we do not like hybrids in politics any more 
than in Nature. The leaders of the Boers are far too 
clever not to continue their professions of loyalty to the 
British Empire, until the hour has arrived for striking 
off what is to them a bitter subjection. The Boers will 
strike at British supremacy through the land. Universal 
suffrage having been granted on the basis of manhood, 
the policy of Het Volk is simplicity itself—namely, to 
breed male voters of their own race, and to keep out 
male voters of the British race. The administration of 
the board or department at Pretoria which has to 
manage the settlement of the land is therefore the point 
on which the attention of all Imperialists must be con- 
centrated. Whilst continuing to feed the purveyors 
of claptrap at Whitehall with phrases about the 
“union of races ”—Mr. Smuts will doubtless oblige 
Mr. Churchill with a stock of perorations—the Boer 
party will do everything in their power to prevent 
the immigration of British farmers. That however is 
not the worst. Unless they are carefully watched, the 
Boer and Africander officials will contrive to make life 
so difficult and disagreeable for the British settlers, 
whom Lord Milner’s administration took so much 
trouble to get out there, that they will throw up their 
farms in disgust, and return home. By their attitude 
towards the policy of land settlement will the loyalty of 
the Solomonites be judged. We do not believe in the 
loyalty of the Boers to Great Britain: we say so plainly, 
as we have always said it. It remains to be seen 
whether the party of political epicenes, in whose hands 
our infatuated Government have placed the scales of 
power, are going to throw their weight into the British 
or the Boer scale. We have given reasons why it is 
excusable, or rather politic, for the Progressive or 
British party in the Transvaal to deal with Solomonites 
and Boers on the best terms they can. But these con- 
siderations do not apply to the Imperialist party in 
England, or to its leaders in the House of Commons 
and the press. It is a duty of perfect obligation upon 
the Imperialist party in Great Britain to watch over 
the British party in the Transvaal, and to protect its 
political and material interests from the machinations 
of the Dutch party, assisted or unassisted by the 
Africander group. We do not think that the historian 
of our times will find it easy to avoid censuring Mr. 
Balfour for resigning office a few weeks before the 
Lyttelton Constitution became a working fact. We 
are sure that the heaviest blame will be meted out to 
the leader and the party who stand by, with platitudes 
about ‘‘ making the best of it” on their lips, while the 
British empire in South Africa is being undermined by 
the forces of faction and deceit. 


THE STAND OF PIUS X. 


‘THE Papal Encyclical upon the French Separation 
Law is a brave and uncompromising challenge. 
For this reason it has caused no small amount 
of irritation to that large section of opinion both in 
France and England which consciously or unconsciously 
holds that it is the primary duty of the Church to make 
its peace with the world. This erastian and un- 
christian temper is the bane of religion alike in England 
and in France, for in both countries it makes Czsar 
supreme over the Faith. Its form and methods of 
course vary according to national characteristics. 
English Erastianism allows the State to legislate on 
matters appertaining to the Sacraments, and endows 
lay tribunals with the power of the keys. French 
Erastianism, at once more logical and more brutal, 
leaves dogmatic details alone, but makes the will of an 
atheistic Caesar supreme in the internal administration 
of the Church. So it comes about that the sort of 
French Catholic who in days past chiefly supported 
the Concordat on the ground that it subjected the 
Church to the State is intensely pained that the Pope 
Should advise the Church to undergo temporal and 


principle of Christianity. So keen is the vexation which 
exists in the camp of these Laodiceans, that Pius X., 
who takes his stand on a principle that is recognised 
quite as strongly by Calvinists as by Catholics, is one 
moment denounced as an Ultramontane dreamer, and 
the next is pitied as the victim of some deep-laid con- 
spiracy of that béte noir of modern Liberalism, Mgr. 
Merry del Val. If justification were needed for this 
Papal action, it would be found in these criticisms upon 
it. When professing French Catholics insist on sub- 
servience in matters spiritual to an atheistic state, 
it is time for a protest against their cowardice. The 
only subject for regret is that the protest has been 
delayed so long. If in days gone by the Papacy in its 
relations with the French State had stood more on 
principle and less on expediency, if it had not (we quote 
the words of the Encyclical) supported ‘‘injustice on 
injustice in its love for the proud French nation” ; if it 
had not sacrificed the spiritual interests and liberties of 
the Church to the Bourbon or Corsican autocracy, this 
erastian heresy would never have taken root on French 
soil, and French Catholics would not to-day be tremb- 
ling before a persecuting and intolerant faction. 

The Encyclical, the bravest thing in truth that has 
come to France from the Vatican since the day when 
Pius VI. hurled the ‘‘ civil constitution” of the clergy 
in the faces of the men of the First Revolution, should 
herald the dawn of a new era in the annals of French 
Catholicism, an era in which the Church will abandon 
the erastian superstition that has been her blight in 
the past, and set up against the Jacobin’s enthusiasm 
for the tyrannical State the Christian’s zeal for religion 
and ordered liberty. One thing is certain. The Church 
cannot lose more by an appeal to principle than she has 
lost by her unwise and erastian compromises of the past. 

The details of the Encyclical are of less interest than 
the principle that it proclaims. The Pope has foreseen 
and refuted in advance the charge that in refusing to 
recognise the associations cultuelles he is condemning 
in France a system that his Church tolerates in some 
other countries. It is true that on canonical principles 
‘there is no objection to the employment of laymen as 
the trustees of ecclesiastical property. In England and 
in other countries before the Reformation the laity, 
either as individuals or as corporate bodies, exercised 
considerable powers in reference to the fabrics and tem- 
poral possessions of the Church, as the common-law 
powers of our churchwardens testify. In the Roman 
Catholic Church in America to-day a similar state 
of things exists, and ecclesiastical associations of 
a like character are allowed in Germany. These 
precedents however have little application to the 
state of things contemplated by the French law. 
That law proposes to transfer Church property to 
‘* associations legally established in conformity with 
the general regulations of the form of worship which 
they desire to maintain”. The function of deciding 
whether a particular association falls within this 
definition pertains to the Council of State, a body 
which is in great measure the creature of the executive 
for the time being. In the Senate it was admitted that 
the disapproval by the Bishop of the association would 
not necessarily prevent its recognition by the Council 
of State. (The fact by the way that the law sets up 
such a secular and partisan tribunal to decide on grave 
questions of faith and morals is a proof that French 
Republicanism, while depriving the Church of all State 
aid, intends to preserve and exaggerate the worst 
features of the erastianism of the Bourbons and 
Bonapartes.) This conception of associations of 
laymen for ecclesiastical purposes responsible to a 
Council of State and independent of the Bishop is 
absolutely uncatholic. When as in medieval England 
or modern America the laity are trusted with eccle- 
siastical functions, they are bound to act in obedience 
to the Bishop and to the ecclesiastical law. We have 
said that the principle of the associations is uncatholic ; 
no small proportion of Protestants would repudiate it 
as anti-Christian. Strange as it may seem to the 
ordinary Protestant, the Pope is to-day fighting with 
far better justification and far greater moderation the 
very war that Chalmers and the other founders of the 
Free Kirk waged in Scotland sixty years ago for the 


even religious loss for the sake of a fundamental «+ ‘‘ Crown rights of Christ”. 
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Such associations as the Law proposes are intolerable, 
and the Pope wisely refuses to consider any scheme for 
their modification. Uncatholic as these associations may 
seem to us, they are far too Catholic to suit the taste 
of M. Clemenceau and his friends ; consequently to sug- 
gest plans for their modification would be idle. At the 
same time the Pope gives the French Government to 
understand that on certain terms an understanding is 
possible. As we read the Encyclical, it does not seem 
that the Papacy makes any impossible demands. All 
that the French State need do is to arrange with the 
Papacy for a concession to the French Church of a 
similar status to that which Mr. Gladstone allowed to 
the Irish Church at the time of its disestablishment. 
On these terms, it seems, there may be religious 
peace in France ; if they are refused the responsibilities 
of the disturbance and sacrilege that may follow will 
rest solely on the Republic. 

Not the least melancholy feature in this unhappy 
story is the fact that English sympathy is generally on 
the anti-Christian side. Asa fact the Pope is in every 
way the injured party, and in this case the cause for 
which he is fighting is the cause of Christendom. The 
men who rule France to-day make no .concealment 
of their hatred and contempt for Christianity and 
its Founder. ‘‘ You are like Jesus Christ”, said 
M. Clemenceau to M. Jaurés the other day, ‘‘ who 
thought he was going to set the world right with 
his theories; and who only succeeded in conjuring 
up an era of violence and blood”. Less violent 
in tone, but even more illuminating, was the declara- 
tion made a few days ago by M. Aristide Briand 
Minister of Justice and Education to a congress of 
teachers at Amiens, for he told them that the time had 
come to root up from the minds of French children 
the ancient faith which had served its time and to 
replace it with the light of Free Thought : ‘Il faut en 
finir avec l’idée Chrétienne.” The English press in 
general suppresses such interesting exhibitions of the 
attitude of French Republicanism to Christianity, which, 
did space permit, we could multiply ad nauseam from 
the speeches of the present-day rulers of France. We 
have no concern here with the political policy of these 
anti-Christian statesmen. They are, for what reason 
we will not inquire, apparently anxious to cultivate 
friendly relations with Great Britain. Were English- 
men a little more logical, they would see the absurdity 
of allowing this absolutely irrelevant fact to affect their 
judgment of the struggle between Church and State 
in France. There is no question here of differ- 
ences between Anglicanism and Romanism, or indeed 
between Romanism and Protestantism. The Pope in 
this matter is fighting the battle of Christendom. 
The secularist will of course be on the side of the 
French Government against the Church ; so will the 
narrow and paltry type of Protestantism that can see 
no good in any form of religion but its own. This 
sort is quite content that there shall be no Christianity 
at all so long as there is no Rome. But the sober, 
moderate English Christian cannot possibly doubt 
with which side his sympathies will be. Especially if 
he be a Conservative engaged during the last few 
months in denouncing our Government’s Education 
Bill as an attack on religion, he cannot for very shame 
approve a policy on the other side of the water which 
magnifies a hundredfold every vice he has been object- 
ing to in the education and ecclesiastical policy of the 
Government here. A century ago, when English Pro- 
testantism and English politicians still had some regard 
for the common heritage and the common good of 
Christendom, English opinion in the majestic tones of 
Burke held up the sacrilege and atheism of the first 
Jacobins to the scorn and detestation of Europe. 


THE STORES COMMISSION. 


HE report of the South African Stores Commission 
must have been read with some relief ; for the public 
were led to believe that matters were infinitely worse 
than they have proved to be. It is true that the whole 
business is a deplorable tale of incapacity and in- 
eptitude. But it is at least satisfactory that the more 


sinister allegations of the Butler Committee have 
been disproved. The wholesale charge of bribery 
and corruption then made against officers is unsup- 
ported by evidence, except in a few cases of Quarter- 
masters and Army Service Corps officers who, holding 
honorary commissions or at least non-executive posts, 
must not be confounded with the ordinary commis- 
sioned officers who hold rank in the army. On the 
other hand it is unfortunately true that corruption has 
been clearly proved in the cases of some non-commis- 
sioned officers. There is corruption in the correspond. 
ing class in civil life. One point is certainly significant. 
It was the Committee presided over by a soldier which 
made these charges against officers, whilst it is the 
Royal Commission presided over by a lawyer which 
acquits. As a document the Commission’s report 
compares very favourably with the Committee’s efforts. 
Sir William Butler’s report was far from judicial 
in form, tone or substance ; whilst the report of the 
Commission presided over by a distinguished judge 
is, as might have been expected, clear, dignified 
and fair. It is a certain relief also to find that what 
the Commission term a preventible loss is no 
greater. In their estimation it amounts roughly to a 
million ; and, although of course regrettable, it cannot 
in the circumstances of the immense sums involved, 
be called inordinately large. Indeed probably it does 
not much exceed the losses in any great campaign, 
conducted either by us or other nations: since it is 
certain that the abnormal situation brought about by 
war gives, and has always given, opportunities to un- 
scrupulous adventurers ‘‘on the make” of whom there 
are always plenty. 

It must be admitted that the Farwell Commission have 
dealt somewhat tenderly with some of the more unwar- 
rantable conclusions of the Butler Committee. The Com- 
mittee speak of a ‘‘ cleverly arranged contrivance” to 
defraud the taxpayer. But the Commission state that 
there is no ground for this assumption; and that, 
although there is evidence of losses due to inept manage- 
ment on the part of the Supply and Pay Departments, 
there is no evidence that any officer, except those 
already enumerated, received any ‘‘ bribes or induce- 
ments pecuniary or otherwise’”’. Turning from general 
to specific charges against individuals, the Committee 
charged Colonel Morgan with having produced and 
foreseen the situation which arose in consequence 
of the local contracts and dual sales ; and they 
also held him ‘‘entirely responsible for the grave 
scandals which have arisen through his brother’s 
connexion with contracting firms”, whilst they hint 
at even graver things. But the Commission state 
that there is no evidence to support the contention 
that Colonel Morgan received any pecuniary considera- 
tion whatever, or that any fraudulent conspiracy existed 
between Colonel Morgan, his brother F. Morgan and 
Meyer. They hold, however, that Colonel Morgan’s 
arranging for his brother to be employed by a con- 
tractor in South Africa at the large salary of £1,200 
a year is open to grave comment, and that he can 
hardly complain if his conduct in this connexion has 
given rise to suspicion. This is a very different thing 
from the serious charges made by the Committee. We 
are glad to see that General Lyttelton, who succeeded 
Lord Kitchener in the South African command and 
upon whom there was at first a disposition to cast 
the whole blame, has been in the main exonerated 
by the Commission. It is very truly stated by them 
that with the multifarious duties cast upon him 
of settling military matters in the new colonies at 
the close of the war, he had obviously no time to 
enter into details, which he was quite justified in 
leaving to his subordinates ; although they admit that 
as general officer commanding he cannot escape entire 
responsibility. No doubt this regrettable business 


arose primarily through the unwise inauguration of the 


system of local contracts and dual sales after the close 
of the war. . It is true that this plan was recommended 
by Lord Kitchener on the advice of Colonel Morgan, 
although it appears that this was only intended as a 
temporary measure, whilst General Lyttelton treated it 
as a permanent one. Still the Commission is of opinion 
that had Colonel Morgan, an officer of exceptional 
capacity in such matters, remained, the system might 
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have worked. Grave responsibility then, it is main- 
tained, rests on the Quartermaster-General of the day, 
Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, for recalling him and sub- 
stituting an inexperienced hand in the person of Colonel 
Hipwell. The explanation given will not appeal to lay- 
men or even soldiers ; and indeed we must admit that 
this proceeding is evidence of an extreme piece of 
‘‘red-tapeism”. Happily during war-time regulations 
are as arule thrown to the winds ; and those most suited 
to fill certain posts are usually put in them, regard- 
less of regulations or any considerations of seniority. 
In this particular case Colonel Morgan had not, accord- 
ing to regulations, the requisite rank to hold such a 
position as Director of Supplies. So Colonel Hipwell 
was appointed instead—although the general officer 
commanding had especially asked that Colonel 
Morgan should continue to hold the post—because 
immediately war ceases regulations again become 
paramount, with the result that men capable of doing 
work in the infinitely important circumstances of war 
are held incapable on the return of peace. This is of 
course no isolated instance. We know of cases where 
officers, who held Staff appointments with credit on 
active service, have been held not competent to fill them 
in peace time owing to some trivial disability. 
The Commission have much to say of the respon- 
sibility of the War Office in these transactions. A 
misunderstanding arose as to the financial adviser 
to the general commanding in South Africa. Lord 
Kitchener had one; but on his leaving South Africa, 
the command was broken up into three parts, with 
the result that the financial adviser’s position be- 
came undefined. Nor do the financial department 
at the War Office appear to have done anything to 
regulate matters. They certainly did not issue any 
immediate instructions for carrying out the detailed 
arrangements, administrative and financial, which were 
necessary in order to make the new organisation work- 
able from the financial point of view. The result was 
that the financial adviser’s position became altogether 
anomalous, and it was impossible for him to carry on 
his work properly. For this the Commission blame 
Sir F. Marzials, the Accountant-General at the time, 
but we cannot agree with their conclusion. When 
blame has to be apportioned to any branch of the 
public service, it must be the chief and not a sub- 
ordinate who is responsible. The Commission do not 
seem to realise the relations which existed between 
the Accountant-General and the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office—at that time Lord Stanley. They 
appear to think that the Accountant-General, like 
the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General, 
was the head of a department. This was not so. The 
Financial Secretary was the head, and the Accountant- 
General only the head of one of the branches of perma- 
nent officials under him. Accountant-General was 
possibly a misleading term—he is now called the 
Director of Army Finance under the Finance Member 
of the Army Council—but he simply stood with relation 
to the Financial Secretary in much the same position 
as the Permanent Under-Secretary of State stands 
say at the Colonial, India, Foreign or War Office 
to the Secretary of State. So if anyone should have 
been blamed, it was clearly the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office, and not the Accountant-General. As 
regards War Office responsibility it must be remembered 
an Auditing Committee under Mr. Seed was sent out in 
1902, and another, of which Mr. Flynn (now Assistant 
Director of Army Finance) and Mr. Edwards (afterwards 
amember of the Butler Committee) were members, in 
1903. But these it is held arrived on the scene too late 
to prevent the establishment of the system of sale to 
a contractor at low price and purchase from the same 
at a higher one. Moreover there is considerable dis- 
crepancy as to the limit of their functions. But what- 
ever these may have been, it is hard to think that at 
any rate the later Committee did not realise to 
some extent what was going on. Nor on their return 
did they do anything to enlighten the home authorities 
as to what was happening. Worse still, in the case of 
Mr. Flynn, it appears that he actually placed obstacles 
in the way of the late Comptroller and Auditor General 
when he addressed “‘ necessary and legitimate queries ” 
on South African accounts to Mr. Flynn’s department 


at the War Office in 1903-4. But the want of co- 
operation between departments, of which the Farwell 
Commission complain, is not confined to the War 
Office alone. It extends to bigger affairs with even 
more regrettable results. When the war ended, larger 
supplies were naturally in the hands of the military 
authorities than were actually wanted. Lord Milner 
and Lord Kitchener therefore agreed that it was 
desirable to hand over to the civil government for 
repatriation purposes as much surplus army stores as 
was possible ; and Lord Milner did in fact take over 
some three and a half millions’ worth. This obviously 
was a proceeding in which both sides should have 
helped each other, realising that by so doing they were 
acting in the interests of the British taxpayer for whom 
they were in a manner mutually trustees. But as so 
often happens in such cases, the two departments were 
disposed to regard themselves as rivals, each trying 
to ‘‘ best” the other: and in thus pitifully giving pro- 
minence to their own petty departmental prejudices, 
they were instrumental in increasing still further the 
load which the British taxpayer eventually had to bear. © 


THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE. 


ITH that sound common sense on which we 
pride ourselves so much Great Britain selects 

this grilling month of August for the examination of 
candidates for the Home, Indian and Crown Colonies 
Civil Services. Most of the victims have already, in 
all probability, been tormented in the honour schools 
of their University some six weeks earlier. Thus there 
is a fair presumption that young men who come 
through the ordeal will be able to stand the heat of 
tropical climates or to perform uncongenial desk-work 
in London. The examination has recently grown in 
scope, popularity and difficulty. Only the English and 
Scotch Education Departments, which presumably 
ought to know something about the educational value 
of competitive examinations, stand aloof. The educa- 


‘tional experts prefer the fine old system of patronage. 


But, on the whole, the public services of the British 
Empire are recruited by the methods, copied from 
the Far East, which have made China what she is. 

It is a significant fact, which has already been 
noticed in some quarters, that this annual examina- 
tion is now remarkably attractive to University men of 
a high standard of attainment. The Civil servant, 
old style, went straight from school to his office : his 
successor is an honours graduate. ‘‘ ‘Greats’ is the 
best education in the world”, they say in India, 
‘‘ but it takes five years to knock it out of a man”. 
After a course of metaphysics, most healthy young men 
are glad to get into touch with practical matters. But 
when, for example, introduction to the great world of 
affairs means that a successful candidate passes from 
the study of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason to check- 
ing Militia pay sheets, he may wonder whether he has 
wisely chosen his path in life. Still there is less of this 
kind of thing than used to be the case, and it may 
fairly be said that the Civil Service, in its Higher 
Division (with which alone we are concerned at present) 
affords a prospect of interesting work under sympathetic 
conditions. It is a little hard to see why most of the 
men at the head of the list elect the Home in preference 
to the Indian Civil Service. Of course the days of the 
pagoda tree are over, but the competitive wallah gets a 
good deal to which his stay-at-home brother cannot 
aspire. Against the disadvantages of climate and exile 
are to be set better pay, a more dignified position, and 
very great attractions in the way of sport and outdoor 
recreation. 

However, be it from lack of adventurousness or from 
want of imagination, the successful candidate to-day 
will generally aim at a London office. As a rule he 
does not discover until too late the remarkable differ- 
ences as regards pay, prospects and the interest of the 
work, which distinguish one office from another. He 
naturally imagines that conditions throughout the 
service are fairly uniform. A lucky youngster may 
negotiate a transfer after a year’s service if he dislikes 
his original niche. We do not suffer jobs nowadays, 


so that a man really has to earn a favourable opinion if 
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he is to exchange to a more promising department. 
But he would be a very rash person who would affirm 
that the transferred are always better men in point of 
intellect, practical ability, or even birth, than their 
comrades who are condemned to remain in the less 
attractive department. This being so, it seems un- 
reasonable that men of, broadly speaking, the same 
educational and social antecedents, who have passed 
an identical examination, should be subjected to half a 
dozen different rates of pay. 

Let us assume, however, that our candidate is satisfied 
with the sphere of usefulness to which the chances of 
examination have assigned him. What are his pro- 
spects? A man under thirty in the Civil Service is 
much better off than a young barrister, or clergyman, 
or subaltern, or, probably, a junior in a business house 
or an incipient solicitor. As time goes on he sees his 
contemporaries, if successful at all, pass him in the 
race. He is safe, but he can never be rich. Probably 
he can, without rashness, marry at an earlier age than 
his fellows—though his widow and children will get 
nothing from the State. After forty years’ service, if 
he has got on rather well, he will retire on an annual 
pension of £666 13s. 4d. minus income-tax. So much 
for finance. As to his work, he will probably have the 
opportunity of exercising a real though unobtrusive 
influence on public affairs. 

Civil servants are apt to fall into routine—(if for 
twenty years you try to kill the inconvenient power of 
initiative in a man, you will generally succeed)—but 
they do acquire exact knowledge, and it is a common- 
place of our public life that that knowledge is un- 
grudgingly placed at the disposal of the evanescent 
political chiefs. We never have an Orleanist Foreign 
Office withholding much-needed advice from a Re- 
publican Cabinet. Lord Randolph Churchill before he 
took office thought that the Treasury clerks were a 
gang of Gladstonians, but a very short practical experi- 
ence showed him his mistake. The Civil Servant may 
be compelled to watch his parliamentary chief commit 
blunders, but, so far as in him lies, he has taken 
care that blunders shall not be committed from ignor- 
ance of obvious facts. He does not work under the 
eye of the public: he cannot acquire a personal reputa- 
tion, except in a very small circle. The Treasury clerk 
may indeed win a name as a minor poet, but not as a 
financier. He treads the path commended by the 
Latin poet: ‘‘ Vivens moriensque fefellit ”’. 

Most important of all the considerations affecting the 
Civil Service is that of security of tenure during good 
conduct. Promotion by merit (above the grades to 
which mere seniority, when accompanied by competence, 
rightly leads) is simply the same thing in another aspect. 
If the Civil Service is to do its share efficiently in the 
work of administration, its members must feel complete 
confidence that they will be judged by their depart- 
mental work and not by extraneous considerations. 
It is inevitable that permanent posts should be some- 
times given as rewards for extra-departmental service, 
and no sensible Civil servant resents an occasional 
appointment of this kind, since it is widely recognised 
that some of the very best permanent heads of depart- 
ments have not gone through the ordinary mill. But 
it is essential that the men in the service should feel 
secure in their position, and should not run the risk 
of being kept back if the views which they hold on 
matters within their own province fail to commend 
themselves to the political powers. To introduce any 
political consideration is to degrade the service, to dis- 
hearten its members, and to cut off the recruitment of 
suitable men. 

We are not, perhaps, in any great danger of the 
introduction of the Spoils System, but we can hardly 
Say now, as confidently as we could a few years ago, 
that the danger does not exist. One or two recent 
instances have caused a little disquietude. Mr. Bryce, 
for example, discharged five Irish assistant land com- 
missioners, admittedly competent, in order to fill their 
places by outsiders for whose benefit the not very diffi- 
cult entrance examination had to be abolished. Mr. 
Bryce took care not to inquire into the politics of the 
new men, but it is a little odd that they were all 
Nationalists or Russellites, and it is still more odd that 
he has never been able to explain on what grounds he 


decided that they were more competent than their pre- 
decessors. These particular appointments, it is true, 
are *‘ temporary”, but temporary officials have never 
before been removed except for incompetence or mis- 
conduct, or on account of a reduction of staff. Since 
even ‘‘ permanent” Civil servants hold office only at 
the pleasure of the Crown, the introduction of a quite 
new principle into the treatment of their ‘‘ temporary ” 
colleagues may well be viewed with alarm. The per- 
manent official cannot, because a local politician covets 
his place, be turned adrift without a pension, but he 
owes his security of tenure to precedent and not to law. 


THE CITY. 


“THE money market has shown itself to be rather 

more sensitive than was generally supposed a week 
ago, as the purchase of about £500,000 of gold, now 
on its way from South Africa, on New York account had 
a markedly disturbing effect on Monday and Tuesday, 
and the Funds were marked down in consequence, 
although quotations have since recovered somewhat. 
Taking into consideration the gold requirements of 
India, Egypt, South America and the United States, 
which are usually to be provided for between now and 
the end of the year, and setting off the gold which may 
be counted on—including a steady monthly supply of 
42,000,000 from South Africa—there is a very narrow 
margin. Unless therefore the Secretary to the Treasury 
of the United States is in a position to carry out his 
promise to assist in the financing of the crops, there 
may be a greater stringency in the New York money 
market than was anticipated. So far as one can see, this 
is really the only disturbing factor of importance which 
may militate against a continuation of the rise in our 
finer securities. A very fair amount of genuine invest- 
ment business has taken place, and colonial Govern- 
ment and municipal securities yielding from 4 to 4} per 
cent. have been more particularly in request. The 
Board of Trade returns for July have no doubt been 
a good influence, and it would appear that although, in 
our opinion, the country is doing a much bigger 
turnover at a lower rate of profit than formerly, the 
aggregate profit is at length beginning to be felt 
and a proportion finding its way to Stock Exchange 
securities. We are very glad to note this, as it 
the assumption is correct it provides a sound basis 
for the activity which we believe will be experienced 
during the next six months. The rise in home railway 
securities has been specially marked during the account 
just concluded, and the influences which have been 
largely responsible for this improvement are also 
derived from the trade reports and continued good 
traffic returns. Enquiry among dealers, however, does 
not show that any great amount of investment has 
taken place, but in consequence of a shortage of stock 
the purchase of any moderate amount has had a dis- 
proportionate effect on quotations. The fear of legisla- 
tion directed against the railway companies is un- 
questionably very real among genuine investors and 
although the speculator may be successful for a time in 
operating in a market which is rather short of stock, 
the heavy contango charges inseparable from the 
railway market must make it a doubtful problem if 
he is compelled to carry over for any considerable 
number of accounts. The investor is not likely to be 
forced to turn his attention to home rails whilst 
his wants can be supplied on a 4 to 4} per 
cent. basis in stocks which are not so subject 
to the caprice of Radical politicians. Colonial rail- 
way stocks have fluctuated, chiefly because there 
was some disappointment expressed as to the dividend 
announcement of the Canadian Pacific. The usual 
6 per cent. was given, but there was a disposition in 
certain quarters to expect a bonus in addition. In 
view of the fact that the recent issue of capital which 
gave the right to subscribe at par in the proportion of 
one new share for every five old shares—a privilege 
which was worth fully $12 a share—we think there was 
little justification for any further bonus at the present 
time. The market is getting rather spoilt by the splendid 
prosperity of the Canadian Pacific line and inclined to 
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be unduly impatient. American rails have been very 
active in specialities—Union Pacifics and Southern 
Pacifics being in considerable demand on the statement 
that an increase of 1 per cent. will be made in the dividend 
of the former line, whilst the rate on Southern Pacifics 
is mentioned at anything between 2 and 4 per cent.— 
the dividend announcements relating to these companies 
are due immediately, but are not known at the time of 
writing. To complete our review of the railway 
sections it is necessary to note the general advance 
which has taken place in the South American lines, the 
principal companies marking from 1 to 4 per cent. 
improvement, whilst the more speculative lines have 
also been put higher. 

The South African mining market has continued to 
show strength. The demand for sound dividend- 
paying shares has been more noticeable from the 
Continent, although English brokers report a certain 
amount of buying of non-speculative shares. So far 
the progress in the upward movement has proceeded 
on quite satisfactory lines, as there has been no wild 
bidding for the outside propositions, but the interest 
has been mainly confined to those companies which 
show a fair return regarded from an investor’s point 
of view. In connexion with this type of South African 
mining security, the following statement may prove of 
interest to those of our readers who may already hold 
some of the shares named, and possibly to others who 
may not have supposed that South African mines 
were so respectable. It will be understood that our 
calculations are based upon the dividends which have 
been paid during the past four years except the 
Cason Company, which has only lately commenced 
crushing, with most excellent results. The figures— 
which are too many to give in detail—upon which the 
result is arrived at comprise (1) the issued capital, 
(2) the number of claims, (3) the estimated life of the 
mine, (4) the average result per ton for the last three 
months, (5) allowance for redemption of capital at 5 per 
cent. calculated on the life of the mine. 


Yield per cent. 

Present price. after allowing 

for redemption. 
Robinson Deep _... 5} 10 
Kleinfontein 12 10 
City and Suburban... pom 44 ase 9 
Porges Randfontein oe II 
Robinson Central Deep... 6 ots 9 
Ferreira Deep... one 10 
Nourse Mines ose ave 3 oe 12 
Wolhuter_... 3t 14 


About a year ago we drew attention to the shares of 
Bolckow, Vaughan and Co., which is one of the most 
important iron and steel companies in the country. We 
have always regarded this corporation as prudently 
managed on sound conservative lines; large sums 
have been regularly set aside for improvements and the 
maintenance of plant at a modern standard. The 
dividend has now been raised from 5 to 6 per cent., 
although the actual realised profits warrant a much 
higher distribution, the figures being about £334,000 

ainst £214,000 for the last financial year and 
p conan for the previous year. The sum of 4 107,000 
has been spent on improvements, and the amount carried 
forward is £81,000 against £42,000 a year ago. This 
is a very strong position, and with the continued 
encouraging outlook in the trade it is reasonable to 
suppose that the present dividend will be increased 
next year. In view of this satisfactory balance sheet we 
consider the shares a sound investment at the present 
price of 13, at which—on a 6 per cent. dividend—the 
yield is slightly over 5} per cent. 


BRITISH POLICYHOLDERS AND FOREIGN 
LIFE OFFICES. 


[ consequence of the scandals in the American 
life offices a Committee of the House of Lords 
was appointed to inquire and report what steps should 
be taken, by deposit of funds or otherwise, to provide 


adequate security for British policyholders in colonial 


and foreign life offices. In view of the unanimous 
opinion of the leading actuaries who gave evidence, the 
Committee recommend no change in the existing law 
beyond requiring the £20,000 deposit to be maintained 
permanently by companies having their head offices 
outside the United Kingdom. The witnesses objected 
to a compulsory deposit of an amount equal to the 
liabilities under British policies on various grounds. 
The first reason is that it would be contrary to the 
principles which have hitherto prevailed in Great 
Britain. This is sound because these principles have 
worked thoroughly well for thirty-five years. The 
second reason is that such a deposit would violate the 
principle that the whole of the funds should be avail- 
able for the claims of all policyholders alike. Thisis a 
philanthropic argument for British policyholders to 
employ. Let Germany, France, and other countries 
have funds which none but French and Germans can 
touch and let them have a claim also on the funds 
provided by the British. In the ease of an insolvent 
company British policyholders would fare badly in view 
of the laws of some other countries, but as none of the 
companies is insolvent, and under our system of 
publicity no insolvent office could do any appreciable 
business here, the recommendation of the Committee 
is entirely sensible. The third reason is that a 
compulsory deposit of large amounts would lead 
to reprisals on the part of foreign governments. 
In the United States deposits are already re- 
quired from British fire offices, and the business 
done by British life assurance companies outside 
the empire is infinitesimal, and is not transacted 
in any country which has a life office working among 
the British in this country. Such reprisals could only 
come, if at all, from our own colonies. A fourth reason 
is that the public might suppose the solvency of foreign 
companies to be guaranteed by the British Government 
if such a deposit of funds were made compulsory. In 
.View of the way in which some companies now talk in 
their prospectuses of the returns they make to the 
Board of Trade, it is quite likely this impression would 
be produced. 

One of the most important reasons against a com- 
pulsory deposit to cover the whole liability to British 
policyholders is that it ‘‘might seem to imply a 
statutory basis of valuation, the tendency of which, it 
has been pointed out, would be likely to weaken rather 
than to strengthen reserves”. When an official stan- 
dard is set up nobody gains much by adopting a stricter 
one, but when every company is free to value on 
any basis it chooses, competition produces stronger 
reserves, and therewith larger sources of surplus. 
This is only one illustration of the many in which 
freedom promotes while legislation hinders the im- 
provement and prosperity of life assurance com- 
panies. Hence the sixth reason given for making no 
change is ‘‘ that any such deposit of securities would 
appear to give an unfair advantage to British subjects 
holding policies in a foreign company, whilst under 
such limited State supervision it is doubtful whether 
the policyholders would be as well protected as they 
are by the control through publicity and freedom ” 
which exists with regard to British companies. It 
is satisfactory to find the Committee reporting in such 
sensible fashion on the principal question—the deposit 
of funds—submitted to them. There was a slight dis- 
position in some quarters to enact laws for the pro- 
tection of policyholders, but in view of experience in 
the United Kingdom and the United States it is probable 
that we in this country will do much better by con- 
tinuing our present course. 

The Committee make sundry recommendations about 
the returns to the Board of Trade which we shall 
consider in another article. The specific suggestions 
make so slight a departure from present practice 
that their adoption is not worth legislation, while if 
there is to be any legislation, the opportunity should 
be taken to provide for several other reforms as 
well. In this part of the report the Committee were 
evidently dealing with a subject with which they were 
not familiar. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION.—IL. 


Fok more than thirty years the appearance of a 

Labour party in English politics has been certain 
and inevitable. During that period individuals were 
from time to time elected to the House in the 
declared interests of Labour, but such men neither 
asserted nor laboured to secure in practice any real 
independence of the Liberal party. Men like Mr. 
Burns, Mr. Bell, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Fenwick be- 
came highly respected members of the Liberal party, 
and for a time it looked as if the party organisers 
would be able to concentrate in a single camp what 
they were pleased to call ‘“‘ the progressive forces”’. 
The recent General Election finally dispelled this 
illusion, and every day which has passed since Parlia- 
ment met has widened the cleavage between Inde- 
pendent Labour and the Government. In the first few 
weeks it was almost pathetic to observe the sedulous 
conciliation with which the shepherds of the Govern- 
ment attempted to soothe these new forces of progress. 
Unreasonable demands met with honeyed answers ; 
speakers from below the Opposition gangway were 
obsequiously thanked for the ‘‘ timeliness” with which 
they raised inconvenient discussions; and over the 
Trades Disputes Bill the Attorney-General, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Haldane were hurriedly jettisoned in a despair- 
ing attempt to prove the good faith of Ministers. It 
is matter of notoriety that these tactics have failed, 
and the Labour members have perceived not less 
clearly than others the insidious and deliberate lead 
given by the Government to the Lords to restore the 
Bill to its original shape. It is hoped in this way 
to conciliate the Whigs in the Cabinet and to throw 
the odium of altering the Bill upon the Upper Cham- 
ber. ‘Sold again” was the terse comment of an acute 
trades-unionist in the Lobby who understood these 
devices with the most perfect clearness. All these 
humiliations have in effect failed in their object and 
Independent Labour in the House of Commons is to-day 
more hostile to the Government than to the Opposition. 
The Cockermouth election had a peculiar significance 
simply because it meant that Liberalism must hereafter 
look for recruits elsewhere than to trades unionism. 
The naive headline with which the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette”’ announced the result was eloquent of the 
embarrassments of the party managers. ‘‘ Progressive 
majority: Unionist gain” is cold comfort to those who 
foresee a series of these regrettable incidents in front of 
the party, and who know how doubtful is the remedy 
of a second ballot when once Liberalism and Labour 
have contended a outrance. 

The present House of Commons is loudly acclaimed 
as the greatest free-trade assembly which has ever met 
at Westminster. This assumption lends great interest 
to the attitude of the trades unions to tariff reform. A 
very prominent member of the Labour party said to the 
writer recently in the smoke-room : ‘‘ The Independent 
Labour party has an absolutely open mind in fiscal 
matters. Our opposition to Mr. Chamberlain at the 
last election was purely tactical. Consider our position. 
The legitimate evolution of a Labour party in this 
country was postponed for ten years by the Home Rule 
issue ; it was further thrust back six more by the South 
African war and the Khaki election. Do you think it 
likely that any of us, protectionist or not, would become 
satellites in Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, and so efface 
ourselves for another ten years? We had waited too 
long and would have opposed any policy, meritorious 
or otherwise, which threatened to prolong our exclu- 
sion.” These views are common in the party, and they 
bring into humorous relief the complacent satisfaction 
of the Cobden Club with the teaching of the General 
Election. Add tothe Opposition the Labour party, the 
Irish party; deduct from the Ministerial total those 
whose elections turned on other than fiscal issues and 
the triumph of Cobdenism assumes its true proportions. 

The future of the Labour party in England is not 
easy to forecast. For many years it lies in the hands 
of its leaders to make or mar. The gasconading folly 
of Mr. Keir Hardie and his Zulu illustrates the injurious 
influence of that ridicule which kills. Nor was the 
rhetoric of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald better, or more 


the Government of Natal. 


If the trades-union leaders 
ultimately concentrate upon (1) a domestic labour 
policy, (2) a sane and responsible imperialism, (3) fiscal 
reform, men now alive will see them 200 strong in the 
House of Commons and the election of 1906 will mark 
the commencement of the decline and fall of official 
Liberalism. The working classes of the country have 
nothing in common with its mouthing sentiment, its 
killjoy control of rational human impulses, and its 
ardent desire to prove its own countrymen in the wrong 
in every quarrel and complication in which the country 
finds itself involved. It may be predicted with confi- 
dence that ‘‘ sections” in ‘‘ groups ” have come to stay 
in this House of Commons, and that the Liberal group 
will shrink with the next election. 

I hope to be allowed in a concluding article to 
attempt a personal estimate of some of those who have 
become prominent in the last six months of parliamen- 
tary life. F. E. Smita. 


MR. WOOD’S PROGRAMME. 


fe BFORMERS, dreamers, and idealists all arrive 
eventually at one sad conclusion. It does not 
matter in what intellectual department they are indi- 
vidually interested. Whether they be politicians, 
philosophers, artists or philanthropists, the knowledge 
of experience teaches them that life is made up of com- 
promise. Truth has to give way, at every turn, to the 
complications engendered by civilised and uncivilised 
humanity. Wherever progress—that is, a marching 
forward in some given direction, usually the wrong 
one—is made, it is achieved by the surrender, partial or 
wholesale, of cherished principles. Often the original 
scheme is lost sight of entirely. The idealist sets the 
ball rolling ; there is a hue and cry; others take up the 
chase; and in the mélée that ensues the original aim 
is purposely destroyed. It is this mutilated hybrid 
which eventually becomes added to the sum of the 
universe. The world is not fit to receive the truth, 
which has to be adulterated by practical men before 
its destructive qualities have been sufficiently tempered 
down to prove innocuous to mankind. This always 
has been, and always will be, the tragedy of great 
minds. Even the musical critic must not lay his soul 
too bare—a fact to which the correspondence columns 
often bear witness. All that can be reasonably ex- 
pected of him, in this short-lived existence, is that the 
part of his thoughts which he ventures to give out 
should be a candid exposition—within safe limits—of 
his individual opinion. With due encouragement I may 
some day reveal some flagrantly unorthodox views 
about musical traditions ; but at present I shall content 
myself with feeling my way in a spirit of caution. 
There is, no doubt, some cowardice at the back of this 
by no means uncommon resolution ; but there is also 
wisdom. It is no use shocking the reader beyond the 
point of endurance. I am wholly in favour of shocking 
him up to that point, but it is necessary to ascertain, 
as precisely as possible, where the boundary line is 
situated. 

No boldness is required, however, to make the ad- 
mission which follows. It would be a very dangerous 
thing, no doubt, to write impartially on certain matters 
which are deeply rooted in the national mind. For 
instance, I should be sorry to state in public that I 
loved the German or the Frenchman as a brother, and 
thought that his mission in the history of civilisation 


| was quite as important as that of the Englishman. 


Amongst some classes of the community I would not 
dare challenge the conviction that one Britisher can 
thrash seven foreigners. I am dumb when friends. 
explain to me the absolute necessity of Englishmen 
kicking Asiatics at the least assumption of equality 
or fraternity. Whilst confessing that I have ideas of 
my own on these and kindred subjects, my present 
intention is to keep them rigidly to myself. It is not 
conscience, but the love of peace and quiet, that makes 
cowards of us all. Patriotism does not necessarily 
involve narrow national prejudice; but whilst the 
majority fail to emerge beyond the contrary view, the 
instinct of self-preservation dictates a prudent reserve. 
Music is a notable exception from an almost exhaust- 


wisely, employed in attacks upon the humanity of | less list of inflammable topics belonging to this national. 
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category. It presents, in fact, a strange phenomenon 
of human caprice. While there is scarcely any British 
institution, political, social, or mechanical, which is not 
considered by the bulk of solid-minded Englishmen to 
be superior to that of other countries, an open con- 
tempt for domestic music and home-bred musicians is 
one of the most conspicuous features of the British 
character. What foundation, or what justification, 
there may be for this prejudice does not concern us 
here. I am merely encouraged by the circumstance to 
speak more frankly on the subject than would otherwise 
be possible. 

There is only one way of advancing the pure interests 
of musical art, and that is to keep it outside the 
boundaries of nationality. Music should no more be 
performed, in my opinion, because it is the product of 
a countryman, than a motor-car should be bought 
because it is of British manufacture. The one legiti- 
mate object, if true progress be the aim, is the pro- 
curing of the best possible. It is upon these lines that 
we must expect our leading directors of musical enter- 
prise in this country to go to work. I cannot honestly 
say that the principle appears to have been followed 
hitherto in a whole-hearted fashion. The promoters 
of orchestral concerts generally restrict themselves to 
a comparatively narrow area of well-known, favourite 
masterpieces. Are they to be blamed for making the 
commercial side of their enterprise the first care? 
Nobody will dispute the necessity of making concerts 
pay ; but it may be doubted if it be wise policy, in the 
long run, to give the same bill of fare over and over 
again. There are certain people, without doubt, who 
will be attracted at intervals to the concert hall to have 
their emotions stirred by selections from Wagner, by 
the Pathetic Symphony, and by the brutal realism of 
Richard Strauss. But there is another public—for the 
most part yet to be created—whose taste is more 
catholic; who possess some measure of musical 
curiosity and are anxious to explore further ; and who 
may even nourish a sense of fairness to the existing, 
world of musical creation. 

Here is a task worthy of a musician like Mr. 
Henry J. Wood, and in his programme for the 
autumn series of Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall 
he has risen to the occasion. It would be ungracious 
to say, why are these innovations reserved for concerts 
which, whatever their intrinsic merits may be, are 
relegated to a secondary place in the relative import- 
ance of musical events? By charging lower prices 
and permitting smoking it is obvious that a wider 
appeal is made for support than to the mere musical 
appetite. So Mr. Wood doubtless feels that he can 
conscientiously let himself go. At other seasons he 
is the victim of compromise. I have often thought, 
as I watched him conduct some familiar orchestral 
work possibly for the hundredth time, how the soul of 
an earnest, broad-minded musician must chafe at the 
limitations imposed by public taste. But it would be 
unfair not to recognise the services rendered by Mr. 
Wood alike to new composers and young, unproved 
executants. He is always ready, I believe, to do the 
utmost he can to render justice to struggling indi- 
viduals, and to promote the general interests of musical 
art. If he cannot always escape from his environment, 
the fault is not his. 

I am firmly convinced that Mr. Wood does not care 
a jot whether a musician be an Englishman or a 
foreigner. He looks at the work, not at the man. In 
the list of orchestral novelties which are to be pro- 
duced at the Promenade Concerts, there are nearly 
three times as many foreign composers as there are 
British. Who would want to quarrel with this pro- 
portion? Most of the names, to whatever nationality 
they belong, are totally unfamiliar. This fact alone 
reveals the spirit in which Mr. Wood has applied him- 
self to his task. He has not tried to provide a draw 
in the shape of popular favourites, but has gone into 
the byways and hedges to look for local talent. That 
some of our young, and comparatively unknown, 
British composers are being brought forward as a result 


of this search is subject for congratulation. That they 
are ‘h-:e on account of their merit, and not because of 
thei: suonality, I have no doubt whatever. They | 
shou.s also be judged without prejudice or preposses- 


sion, by the same standards as their Russian, French, 


or German colleagues. Nobody should desire a close 
time for the British musician ; but care should equally 
be taken that he has his fair chance with the rest. I do 
not think that he ever has had, or is at present at all 
likely to have, his fair chance. National prejudice in 
this, as in other things, lies too deep to be eradicated 
in a generation. But I am convinced of this, at least— 
that Mr. Wood is going the right way to lift music out 
of narrow ruts. Harotp E. Gorst. 


A PUNJAB HEAD. 


RULY, if in the multitude of counsellors there be 
wisdom, hope remains that in time the average 
English man and English woman may learn something 
of India and its ways ; for every bookseller’s list shows 
some new effort to bring our dependency in the East 
down to the comprehension of the West. 

Three such efforts lie before me now.* They are 
curiously dissimilar yet all able in their way. In 
‘Things Indian” we have hard and fast encyclopedic 
knowledge reduced to short paragraphs, scheduled, 
docketed. If not bureaucratic in matter, it is so in 
form, its author having been through the mill, and 
having in his time reported on India generally many 
times over. Here is knowledge at first hand set down 
without any extenuation ; in the ‘‘ take it or leave it” 
fashion of a public office. 

‘* India under Royal Eyes” is at the other end of the 
gamut. As its author pleads, it is India dislocated, 
disintegrated. That this should be the result of 
Royalty, is only another way of saying that the personal 
equation has stepped in to alter facts ; and this happens 
to almost every Western traveller in India. Its outward 
simplicity is so complex within, its inward simplicity is 
so complex without, that the unaccustomed eye finds the 
chiar-oscuro hopelessly confusing. The third volume, 
‘A Vision of India”, halts half way between the two 
others, and gives us an interesting book coloured alter- 
nately by what I may beexcused for calling fact and fiction. 

And behind both lies India! I am beginning to 
believe that it is an insoluble problem, for these three 
books by their very virtues—and these are many—make 
me feel the lack of something which I am accustomed to 
see if not to understand in the picture. Perhaps the 
portrait of a beloved face is never satisfactory to the 
lover, no matter how great the artist who limned it ; so 
let me confess my vague irritation frankly and soothe it 
by finding fault with ‘‘ Things Indian” for its depress- 
ingly bureaucratic view of the ‘‘Thug”; with ‘A 
Vision of India” because of its unseemly admiration 
for the ‘‘ great chimneys trailing their mephitic mist 
above the lovely heads of minaret and mosque” (at 
Delhi of all places in the world!), and with ‘‘ India 
under Royal Eyes” on account of its definition of a 
‘* Punjab head”. 

But then the ‘‘ Thug”, religious strangler, robber, 
scoundrel, is a personage very difficult to pigeon- 
hole for Western use. I happen to have the deposi- 
tion of one Dalilah a Thug-approver on my‘table as I 
write. An extract from it may be illuminating. 

‘*In my seventeenth year, my father took me to the 
temple of Devi, whom he implored to bless my incipient 
adventures. We then quitted the village and almost 
immediately heard the call of a partridge (the signal of 
the profession) first on the right, then on the left of us. 
We regarded this as an auspicious augury and pressed 
on, soon meeting with four travellers, who, however, 
were pronounced unworthy to become the first offering 
of the season. This we select from amongst the high 
caste and the wealthy, as the whole events of a year 
take their colouring, whether for good or evil, from our 
observance or violation of this rule of the goddess. 

‘* Shortly afterwards a Bannia merchant, journeying 
from Agra to Nagpore, came up. We therefore de- 
spatched Kuman, Brahmin (of our number), to select a 
fitting Bel or spot for his murder. This was chosen 
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about a mile onward from the Saugor high road. 
Murdan gave the signal, Punnia strangled him as he 
was still actually walking, and Pacholi was ‘ shumseah’ 
(i.e. held down the victim’s hands). We buried the 
body but imperfectly.” 

So the tale goes on with such trivial interruptions as 
the bad omen of a dog passing in the moonlight so that 
its shadow fell before the stranglers on the road, 
forcing them to give up fell designs on nine travellers, 
until the Thug season ended with yet another nine 
being murdered ‘‘ within a holy temple ; after which we, 
of course, did not fail to perform all such pious duties, 
and to offer up all such fervent prayers as devotion and 
every solemn feeling demanded of us as good and 
virtuous men ”. 

Truly, it is difficult to pigeon-hole this sort of thing 
for English use, and so Mr. Crooke must be excused. 

Regarding Mr. Sidney Low's liking for mephitic 
vapours what is to be said? save that underlying it is 
the unwarrantable assumption of the West that com- 
mercial prosperity is somehow mysteriously mixed up 
with human happiness. But is it? Are even the 
trades-union-protected operatives in an English mill 
half as happy as the idlers on the mosque steps who 
gamble the fiftieth part of a farthing on their favourite 
quail and eke out the hunger of loss by a mustard seed 
of opium? I think not. There is another point in a 
vision of India on which I would fain speak a word. 
Hodson— Delhi Hodson as he is called or Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse-—was the prince of guerilla chiefs, he 
was all that the writer calls him, but the account of his 
two days’ doings at Humayon’s Tomb is not complete un- 
less it is realised that on the first day he went peacefully 
as ambassador to bring in the old king, on certain definite 
promises; that on the second he went on his own 
responsibility, unaccredited, burdened only by the limi- 
tation that no promise was to be made. For my own 
part, I never see the story alluded to, I never hear the 
tale of attempted rescue, but I hear also the voice of 
Hodson’s orderly as, in his later life, he told the tale. 
**So I, seeing an amulet on Prince Abulbakr’s arm, 
said to Hodson-sahib, ‘ Sahib, ere you kill, let me 
remove the charm for luck’s sake’.” 

For luck’s sake! Aye! and it brought luck with it. 
A righteous deed, unrighteously done. 

Yet even this perversion of history is as nothing 
before Mr. Battersby’s assertion that ‘‘ Punjab head is 
the ailment we call ‘ swelled’ at home”. 

Ye Powers above! My mind goes back some forty 
years to the first time I heard the phrase. To a dreary 
empty bungalow where not so long ago a woman's 
voice and children’s prattle had welcomed the worker 
home after his long hours of grappling single-handed 
with half a hundred problems practically of life and 
death. Now no sound but those of his own tired feet 
echoed through the lofty rooms, whose wide windows 
looked out over the empty garden where, under her 
kindly hand, sweet English flowers had bloomed. Wife, 
children, flowers, were blossoming now amongst Eng- 
lish breezes, and the thought gave comfort to the 
solitary worker though it did not lessen his lone- 
liness. 

Then cholera broke out and brought with it an 
epidemic of crime. He took to working late and early, 
for he felt he was in grips with tremendous issues. 
They began to prey on his mind. It seemed to him 
that he was the British Empire incarnate. ‘* My dear 
fellow,” said the doctor, ‘‘take your month's leave to 
the hills, or you will have a Punjab head.”” But he 
shook his, and saidno. His youngest had had diphtheria 
and was ordered to the seaside, so he sent money 
home and stayed on to work. But it was an oppres- 
sion. He began to think of nothing else, and filled 
his brain with so many tasks that he forgot half of 
them. Then he took to apologising. He even went 
down one night to the jail in order to apologise to a 
man whom he had righteously sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment. 

“T'll screw him through the hot weather with 
strychnine and sleeping draughts,” said the doctor, 
**but he must get home before the next. He has got 
a real Punjab head and no mistake.” 

Then one day a man came back from dining with 
him and told the doctor he had better look out. The 


table had been laid for three and So-and-So had evi- 
dently had some idea that his wife was occupying the 
third place. They tried to get him to take a holiday, 
but he said he did not deserve one. He was getting 
stupid, and he couldn’t shirk his responsibilities. So 
one day, half an hour after a nasty letter from Govern- 
ment had come into the office, they found him with a 
bullet through that Punjab head of his. 

Naturally therefore one does not like to think of this 
‘*as the ailment which we call ‘ swelled’ at home”. 

For the rest, I advise every reader of the Saturpay 
to read these three books. They are well worth it, 
though they make me think of the charm that is 
indescribable. F. A. Steet. 


ETAPLES. 


fF: TAPLES may very well have been a place of 
consequence in the days when ships were smaller 
and the estuary of the Canche was deeper. It was, in 
fact, the ancient Roman Stapulz, and is said to have 
been the headquarters of a squadron of the Classis 
Britannica which was needed, even then, for the defence 
of the Channel coasts. 
‘*deadly and abnormally dull”, S—— called it; but 
that was because he was in a hurry to get on to Touquet 
to lunch. Etaples is the station for Touquet, more 
pretentiously known as Paris-plage—that curious col- 
lection of Swiss chalets amid an aggregate of sand- 
heaps which Boulogne accuses of stealing so many of 
its summer visitors. Absolutely deserted in winter, 
and empty practically for nine months of the year, 
Touquet lives with a very animated life indeed during 
August and September, and during those two months 
makes an ideal resort for Frenchmen and especially 
Frenchwomen who go to the seaside for the sea, 
and care comparatively little for the hinterland. Those 
who want a casino still go to Boulogne. Many who 
want rather more society go a little further along the 
coast, to Berck. But those who are content to bathe 
and lounge can do nothing with ideal indolence at 
Paris-plage. It has a splendid expanse of sand; and 
when the beach is too hot they find refuge in the pine- 
woods that have been planted to arrest—and have 
successfully arrested—the encroachments of the sand. 

There is a delightful air of freedom, too, about it. 
No esplanade has been built to separate the streets in 
which you must be ‘‘dressed” from the beach on 
which you can lounge in a burnous. There is no 
definite point, in fact, at which the houses begin and 
the beach ends. The houses are built amid sand, the 
streets are mostly sand, and the surroundings are sand 
of the loosest kind. But I do not think many English 
people would care to stay there long: it is too mono- 
tonous, and lacks neighbouring attractions. There 
is Etaples three miles off; but Etaples needs the 
stimulus of historical sentiment, and not everyone 
can live on, or in, the past. The Roman galleys are not 
visible to the naked eye, and even the church is sugges- 
tive rather than architecturally attractive. These 
things are so much a matter of taste. Some people 
can see nothing but a lot of stones at Stonehenge: a 
former generation destroyed the temple at Avebury to 
build its barns and fences. I once heard a man declare 
there was nothing worth seeing—‘‘ Not even the Duomo 
at Milan? ”—‘*‘ Not even the Duomo at Milan ”—in all 
North Italy. Some, as we have seen, like the sands at 
Touquet, en déshabille : some prefer the King’s Road, 
Brighton, en grande toilette. Some would read the 
‘* Economist” on the bridge over the Canche, without 
caring to look at that fleet of fishing boats which is 
drifting out with the ebb-tide, unconscious, even, of 
the cattle which are cropping the scant herbage that 
has taken root in its sands. 

Personally I affect churches: not so much from any 
anxiety to discover whether they possess a Gothic or 
Norman arch, as from the almost certainty of finding— 
in France, at any rate—some quaint legend or historic 
association. Here, for instance, in this single church 
at Etaples are a Hamadryad, a suggestion of an English 
colony, and a reminiscence of our Henry VII.! ‘* The 
church of St. Michael, the only one remaining of the 
three churches of Etaples, was built by the English in 
1004”.—‘*‘ L’nglise Saint-Michel, la seule restée des trois 


It is quiet enough, now ; . 
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églises d’Etaples, fut batie par les Anglais en 1004. A 
travers les siécles elle a subi bien des modifications. 
Lors du traité de paix en 1492, cette église fut visitée 
par Charles VIII et Henry VII rois de France et d’Angle- 
terre”.—So runs the tale as preserved on the wall ofa 
side chapel consecrated to Notre Dame de Foy, Patronne 
séculaire et Protectrice de la Marine. Even the pro- 
verbial schoolboy of course knows that the treaty which 
terminated Henry’s politic raid was negotiated at 
‘“‘ Estaples ” by the Bishop of Exeter and Lord Daubeney 
with the Mareschal de Cordes on behalf of France. 
Nor is anything more natural than that the two 
kings should agree to meet there in person when 
their agents had come to an understanding. But the 
tale of English people building a church here sixty 
years before the Norman Conquest suggests another 
train of reflection altogether—notably, that intercourse 
between the two sides of the Channel was by no means 
necessarily interrupted during all the dark period that 
intervened between the fall of Rome and the Norman 
Conquest. Deeper antiquaries than I may be able to 
say what foundation there is for the legend. The 
suggestion, I believe, is that these English were 


_ refugees who had fled oversea from the ravages of the 


Danes ; attracted by the certainty of finding friends 
among the descendants of Saxons who had been trans- 
ported hither by Charlemagne in pursuance of his 
scheme of dispersing an otherwise indomitable foe. 

But as I am not pretending to write history, let us 
return to our Hamadryad. The other two of the three 
churches mentioned in the inscription are said to have 
been destroyed in 1793, when so much ecclesiastical 
property was confiscated and Boulogne Cathedral, 
even, was sold and demolished. One of the two was 
consecrated to the Notre Dame de Foy whose chapel 
we have been visiting in S. Michel, and another 
inscription gives the following legend of a relic which 
was saved on the occasion :— 

“*L’église de Notre Dame de Foy d’Etaples dont la 
tour servait de phare pour les marins fut vendue en 
1793- Elle possédait une petite statue miraculeuse 
apportée le 8 février 1628 par M** de Favémont, frére 
du seigneur d’Hilbert: cette statue, venant comme 
celle d’Amiens et de S. Omer du chéne dans |’intérieur 
duquel fut trouvée la célébre statue de Notre Dame de 
Foy dans le Hainaut, . . . elle fut sauvée en 1793 par 
Catherine Ramée femme Bigot et sa sceur Francoise 
femme Marcollé. Aprés étre demeurée en terre 
pendant 10 ans elle fut apportée dans cette église, et en 
la féte du rosaire 1883 elle fut placée dans le reliquaire 
qui surmonte I'autel de cette chapelle. Elle est en 
grande vénération chez les marins d’Etaples. Son 
pélerinage a lieu le lundi de la pentecdte.” 

Would it be possible to find a more perfect Hama- 
dryad? Wasthe Roman helmet lately dredged out of the 
Tiber in more perfect preservation? I confess to the 
impropriety of mounting the altar steps in order to 
examine so curious a relic; but it is muffled up in 
—something—that shields it from the vulgar gaze ! 

There is a representation on the window of the dis- 
covery of the Hainaut image in the heart of the oak 
tree, which has opened to disclose it to view ; and 
magnates, in the dress of those early days, are kneeling 
reverently before it. This little icon at Etaples, be it 
remembered, only pretends to be made from a piece of 
the tree, and affords perhaps one of the most curious 
instances of distorted veneration that the history of 
image-worship could yield. It is a little startling, at 
the present day, to find pilgrims anxious to kiss the 
hand which alone survives of the miraculous statue of 
Notre Dame de Boulogne which arrived, 1,200 years 
ago, in a vessel without sails or oars. But that 
legend has, at any rate, some pretence to be an 
original conception, whereas the Hamadryad of Hainaut 
is barely reclothed! Verily, as says Maximus of Tyre, 
“the gods themselves need no images, but the in- 
firmity of human nature requires visible signs on which 
to rest”. 

But where do we not find traces of this ancient cult ? 
There is at Honiton a spring of deliciously pure water 
called Holy-shoot. There was a monastery in days 
gone by, and the monks probably found it wise to 
whitewash a reputation they could not extinguish. 
They found the spring famous and named it ‘‘ Holy”. 


Nor could Lourdes eclipse its efficacy in the estimation 
of the neighbourhood. A person having sore eyes 
should take to Holy-shoot, early in the morning, a 
bottle which he is to fill while repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer backwards. The water so procured is ‘‘ blessed’” 
and will cure his affliction. A child suffering from 
whooping-cough must be douched under it three times = 
that is to say the head must be placed under the spout, 
completely withdrawn, replaced, withdrawn again, 
replaced and withdrawn again: when a certain cure 
will result. These beliefs prevailed well within the 
memory of the present generation, and I remember 
hearing, once, of a case in which it was associated 
with a survival of tree-worship. A child of a 
considerable family in the neighbourhood was lame 
of one knee, whereupon the wise women of the 
neighbourhood were consulted. The remedy they 
prescribed was certainly peculiar. The defective limb 
was to be drawn three times to the right and three 
times to the left through an elm tree. That is to say, 
the tree was to be sawn so far that it could be bent 
open sufficiently for the leg to be drawn through the 
yawning gap. The experiment proving ineffectual, the 
parents were next advised to roll the child, naked 
three times in the grass, in the early morning dew, 
and then wrap it in cotton-wool. But neither did this 
succeed ; and it was then that Holy-shoot water was 
prescribed. The knee was to be placed under the 
spout, which was to be stopped by the hand and then 
suddenly let run in order to provide a potent douche ; 
and this also was to be done three times. But the old 
order was changing : 


Jam neque Hamadryades rursum nec carmina nobis 
Ipsa placent : rursum concedite silvz. 


The Nymphs and Dryads of Devonshire were dying of 
old age; their cult had outlived their powers. None 
of these things availed, and the lame knee was lame 
still when its owner died, a few years ago, on the 
farther side of threescore years and ten. 

It must have been the influence of Notre Dame de Foy, 
I think, that saved a workman’s hat, on the way back 
to Boulogne. It blew out of window while the train 
was going at speed, but caught on a door-handle of the 
next carriage, and hung there till the train stopped- 
He was an amusing fellow and was working, he told 
us, at Berck. Last week he had started to walk back 
to Boulogne, with two others, each having 15 frs., 
their idea being that they would save the railway fare. 
But somehow or other they took from Friday morning 
till Saturday night on the journey, and had only 8 frs- 
each on arrival! So, as it was still thirsty weather, he 
had concluded it would be cheaper to pay 36 sous 
(1 fr. 80c.) for a railway ticket, this week: there would be 
more left to buy bread for the mioches ; and now he 
was going to lose his hat, which had cost 3 frs. 

Mais non: he exclaims, looking out, il est 1a ; 
and we were all kept on tenter-hooks as to whether it 
would ‘‘ride” to the next station. Thanks to Notre 
Dame de Foy it did, and he recovered it at Dannes- 
Camiers amid the laughter and cheers of the com- 
partment. And then he began bargaining for fish 
with two matelottes who were hawking through the 
villages ; and never, surely, did the sale of four sous” 
worth of fish involve such an amount of badinage nor 
so many interested assistants. Third-class carriages 
open from end to end still prevail in France; and, 
though hardly to be commended for comfort, they have 
the advantage, on such occasions, of enabling the whole 
company to join in the fun. As he had evidently had a 
bistouille or two, I was not sorry to see the wife and 
mioches at Boulogne station to meet him. He was 
already telling them about his hat, to their evident 
delight, as we passed out, and they were doubtless 
better pleased even than we were that his second 
attempt at economy had not been defeated. 

The incident reminded me of some Affghan hawkers. 
whom I saw once at Raneegunj setting out to walk to 
Calcutta because the railway people asked a rupee for 
the fare of a Persian cat which they were bringing 
down with their hulwa and grapes and other produce 
for sale. Another 120 miles might not make much 
difference after marching across India. Still. ..! 

R. S. Gunpry. 
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CHESS. 
ProsBiem 87. By Drs. S. A. BLAN and E. LASKER. 


VAY 


White to mate in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


R. LASKER’S participation in the New York 
State Chess Tournament at the end of last month 
indicates his intention of preparing for his match with 
Maroczy for the world’s championship. It is no dis- 
paragement to the challenger to say that most chess 
players would regard Dr. Lasker’s success as certain 
but for the fact that his practical abstention from the 
game for many years has created a doubt whether the 
champion has retained his old form. His winning this 
tournament with a score of four wins and two draws 
out of six games does not absolutely settle this point, 
because the entries were few and the general calibre of 
the players below championship class. The game we 
give below is notable however because it shows that 
he retains those qualities which have always distin- 
guished his play, though it may not be possible to 
gauge his strength under more strenuous conditions. 
Unconsciously, Dr. Lasker has paid a great compliment 
to the amateurs who invariably predominate in this 
and similar tournaments by practising with them. 
If we recall the fact that when resident in Manchester 
he entered an ordinary club tournament without stipulat- 
ing any conditions, it does seem that, so far as he is 
concerned, modesty is not incompatible with greatness, 
and that probably he has a higher opinion of the ability 
of first-class amateurs than has the general public. 


Two Kyicuts’ DEFENCE. 


White Black White Black 
Raubitchek _E. Lasker Raubitchek E. Lasker 
6. Castles Castles 
7- QKt-Q2 P-Q4 
8 PxP Kt x P 
4. P-Q B-Bg 9. BxB RPxB 
10. Q—K2 


As there was no particular reason for white to play 
7; Kt—Qz2, that knight should have been placed on 
B3 and so prevented black’s aggressive rejoinder. The 
effect of 7. P— Q4 is either white must allow the Kt to 
go to Bs where it is very menacing or if he exchanges 
bishop for knight there is no equivalent for leaving 
black effective, with the advantage of the two bishops 
and the probable advance of the king’s side pawns. 
White’s judgment is at fault, though he plays a deep 
game. 

Kt-B 13. Kt(K4)Kt5 B- 

t—K4 B-Kts5 15. Bx Pch BxB 
_Black’s last four moves have been made with the 
bishop. Reading his opponent like a book, Dr. Lasker 
prepares for his manceuvring in characteristic fashion. 
16.QxPch K-—Br 19. Kt(R 
18. Kt—R7ch K—B2 


Here white misses the proper move for testing his 
sacrifice. Kt—R4ch would have greatly complicated 


matters. Black could not capture the other knight 
because of QxP mate. From this point black demon- 
strates scientifically how advantage of material makes 
long resistance impossible. 


—Q2 25. Q—Kt3 R-R6 
21. Q—R4 26. Kt—R4ch K—B2 
22. Kt—K4 Q-K2 27. P—Kt6ch K-—Kr 
23. P—Kts5 Q-—K3 28. R x Pch 


24. K—RI R-Ri and mates in three moves 


BRIDGE. 
THE SHORT SUIT CONVENTION. 


W# EN discussing, in previous articles, the subject of 

the correct opening lead in answer to a double of 
No Trumps by the third player, we assumed that the 
leader did not hold anace. When he is fortunate enough 
to hold an ace in his own hand, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. He can lead out his ace and have a look at the 
dummy, without parting with the lead, and that look 
at dummy will generally tell him what he wants to 
know, especially if the No Trump declaration has been 
made on a passed hand. If the dealer holds an ace, 
and there is any possible doubt in his mind as to which 
suit his partner wants led, he should always lead 
out the ace, so as to have the extra assistance of seeing 
the dummy, but if there is no doubt in his mind, what 
can be the use of parting with his ace? It is only 
giving away a certain card of re-entry, and probably 
clearing a suit for his opponent. This is just one of 
those cases where the observance of a hard and fast 
rule may do so much harm unless it is tempered with a 
modicum of common sense. All the text-books on the 
game tell the beginner that, if he has an ace in his hand 
when his partner doubles No Trumps, he should lead it 
out and have a look round, but we would add a strong 
rider to this rule—provided that he is in any doubt as to 
which suit his partner wishes led—not otherwise. To 
do so is only to sacrifice an extremely useful card for no 
good purpose. 

There is a very striking instance of this slavish 
adherence to rule in Illustrative Hand, No. 22, in 
‘* Hellespont on Bridge ”. 

The four hands are :— 


Hearts—Knave, 6, 4, 3. 
Diamonds—1o. 
Clubs—Knave, 2. 
Spades—Knave, 10, 9, 8, 6, 3. 


Hearts—Ace, king, 8, B | Hearts— 
Y Z|} cnave, 5, 6, 5, 3, 2. 
Clubs—King, 10,75, Clubs—Queen, 8, 6. 


Hearts—Queen, 10, 9, 7. 
Diamonds—Qucen, 7, 4. 
Clubs—aAce, 9, 3. 
Spades—Ace, 7, 2. 


Score, A B 12, Y Z love. A deals and declares No 
Trumps. Z doubles. 

The No Trump call is rather a light one, reckoning 
only 20, or one point short of the requisite amount, 
under the Robertson rule, but the hand is guarded in 
every suit, and there would seem to be little chance of 
anything but a black suit declaration if it were passed, 
so it is quite a justifiable call. 

Y has tolead, and surely, with the hand that he holds, 
there can be no possible doubt in his mind as to which 
suit his partner has doubled upon, but we are told, 
in the remarks at the end of the hand, that it is 
customary to lead out any winning cards which the 
dealer may hold, before giving his partner the 
desired suit, and therefore Y is made to lead his king 
and ace of hearts, and he loses two by cards as the 
result of so doing. 

It may be customary in some circles to lead out 
winning cards, regardless of the rest of the hand, but 
it certainly is not customary among scientific bridge 
players. 

There might be some excuse for leading the king of 
hearts, although even that is a bad lead, but there can 
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be no possible excuse for following with the ace and 
clearing the whole heart suit, when the leader’s partner 
is seen to hold no hearts at all. The ace and king of 
hearts are bound to make as the leader has a certain 
card of re-entry in both clubs and spades. Y’s original 
lead should, without doubt, be the 9 of diamonds, and 
the hand then becomes an extremely interesting one. 
It would probably be played as follows:— 


TRICK I. 
>> D, 10 
iB 
D, 9 ¥ Z D, King 
A 


Tricks: A B,o; YZ, 1. 


TRICK 2. 
H, 3 
| 
C, 4 Y Ace 
A 
| 
D, 7 


Tricks: A. B,.o; Y Z, 2. 


TRICK 3. 
H, %4 
B 
H, 2 Y Z D, 2 
A 
D, Queen 


Tricks: A B, 1; Y Z, 2. 


A is now in great difficulties as to what to lead. His 
best chance, holding nine spades in the two hands, is 
to lead the ace and another spade, in the hope that 
Z will not have the king, or that, if he has got it, it 
may be unguarded. The lead of the ace of spades 
gives Y a chance of playing a fine coup. A is abso- 
lutely marked with the ace of clubs, or he would not 
have declared No Trumps, and he is also marked with 
the queen of hearts, at least doubly guarded, by his 
having discarded two hearts from dummy. If A holds 
the queen and another spade, in addition to the ace, 
Y Z cannot possibly save the game, as A B must make 
five tricks in spades, one trick with the ace of clubs, 
and one in diamonds, which they have already made. 
Y’s only chance is to throw his king of spades on the 
ace, so that, if Z should happen to hold the queen, he 
will be able to bring in his long diamonds. It is a very 
desperate coup, but the only possible chance of saving 
the game, and, at the worst, it can only lose one trick, 
as Y must be led up to in either hearts or clubs, after 
the spades are exhausted, and he will be guided by A’s 
discards as to what to keep. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MOTORISTS AND THE PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Hartford Bridge, Winchfield, 11 August, 1906. 


Sir,—I read in your issue of to-day, with real satis- 
faction, the courteous letter from the Secretary of 
the Automobile Association referring to my letter of 
21 july. I accept with the greatest pleasure his offer 
on behalf of the Association to place a car at my dis- 
posal and ‘‘to explain their policy in detail and answer 
any further questions candidly and with every confidence 
in my impartial judgment”. I have written to thank 


- 


him for his civility and asked him to name a day at his 
convenience. Doubtless fresh questions will present 
themselves during our tour, but the one upon which 
I desire fullest information, as, I venture to imagine, 
do many of your readers, is this: When owing to the 
proven reckless and illegal driving on the part of a 
certain class of motorist, I and others are compelled to 
invoke police protection, why does the Association, by 
hoisting yellow balls marked ‘‘ A.A.” on barbers’ poles 
and by means of ‘‘cycle scouts” supplied with red and 
white discs similarly marked, at once give warning to 
offending motorists that a ‘police control” is in 
operation? Surely if the aim and object of the Asso- 
ciation, whose members ‘ pay in gold” for their 
services, is to regulate the speed of motors and check 
the evildoers, it would be far better to aid the police in 
apprehending them instead of, as at present, impeding 
the police in the execution of the duty imposed upon 
them by their superiors. I shall, I trust, demonstrate 
to the Secretary that whatever may be the true motives 
and desires of his Association, the practical outcome of 
his arrangements about here is that when the ‘‘ A.A.” 
danger signals and ‘‘scouts” indicate that a police 
constable is at these cross-roads, every motor is driven 
past them in a perfectly rational manner and causes 
neither danger nor annoyance to anybody but foolish 
‘* anti-motorists Whereas, when the signals denote 
“no police at Hartford Bridge”, a very considerable 
number of motors dash past here in a most reckless and 
inconsiderate manner. 

I think, Sir, in common fairness, you and your 
readers will admit that, such being my experiences 
during some weeks spent here, I had reasonable 
grounds for my inference as to the meanings of these 
signal stations and discs. Indeed I have had renewed 
practical experience this very afternoon. Recently 
there has been the usual amount of reckless and 


. dangerous driving here, the mean speed of passing 


cars ranging from 27°4 miles an hour to 31°13 miles 
on different days. At 2.30 P.M. to-day a car was 
stopped for exceeding the limit. Information was at 
once given to the A.A. paid scouts, with the result 
that from 3 P.M. onwards it was a pleasure to see the 
cars pass ; their speed dropped to 10 to 20 miles an 
hour, the average being a trifle below 16 miles. There 
was no discomfort, no danger and no dust. If the 
Association can thus at will bring about such a happy 
result, it seems a thousand pities that their functions 
cannot be extended and the genuine grievances 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen at present endure, 
owing to the determined selfishness and thoughtlessness 
of a few, removed. 
Your obedient servant, 
WILLoUGHBY VERNER. 


P.S. 14 August.—I had not intended to inflict upon 
your readers any comments upon the letter in your 
issue of 11 August from Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys, 
since experience has taught me that any differences of 
opinion with the class of motorists he represents are 
decided with much greater effect and precision by 
means of a stop-watch used in conjunction with my 
measured furlong and a policeman. It has however 
been suggested to me by friends who suffer from 
motors that it might be as well to disabuse your 
readers of the idea suggested by him that I have 
‘* grossly exaggerated ” the dangers about here. Star 
Hill according to him is no hill at all. Referring to my 
former letter to you, I see I thus described it: ‘‘ The 
road on leaving the Flats, makes a turn and falls about 
100 feet in a} mile down Star Hill to this cottage.” 
This, I submit, is a very fair description of the hill, 
whose summit bears the Ordnance mark of 322 feet 
above sea level and its foot (at this cottage) that of 
189 feet, making a total fall of 133 feet. Where 
the danger comes in, is that the gradient of the hill 
which at first is most gentle, falling only 20 feet in 
1,000 yards or about 1 in 150, suddenly increases 
to 1 in 18, and, after falling thus for about 300 
yards through woods and round a sharp curve, it 
decreases to 1 in 24 and continues at this slope down 
to the cross-roads. The fall of 50 feet in 300 yards 
gives to heavy motor-cars a considerable degree of 
velocity, which according to all rules of dynamics is not 
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lessened during the subsequent run of several hundreds 
of yards along the modified slope of 1 in 24 imme- 
diately below it. For the information of the general 
reader, I may add that the hill is steep enough to cause 
horsed vehicles to proceed up it at a walk and cyclists 
to dismount, whilst motor-cycles and small motors 
frequently have some difficulty in surmounting it. 
Again, it was not I who invented the term ‘‘ dangerous 
crossing”. Some years since, on account of several 
accidents and narrow escapes of persons and vehicles 
emerging from the cross-roads at the foot of the hill, a 
large white board was put up near the summit on 
which was painted : 


‘Motor Car Drivers must proceed with care past 
Dangerous Crossing at Foot of Hill. By Order, 
‘* H.W.R. District Council.” 


The Cyclists’ Touring Club, in consequence of 
similar occurrences, also put up a red board marked 
“* Danger ” at the same point. 

In consequence, the cross-roads here are known to 
all as the ‘‘ Dangerous Crossing”. It was only owing 
to the habitual and ostentatious disregard by selfish 
motorists of this notice board and also of the cyclists’ 
danger signal that, after many fruitless appeals, I was 
at length compelled to invoke the protection of the 
police against motorists of the type of your corre- 
spondent. His glib assertion that the dangerous cross- 
roads are merely ‘‘a lane along which I once noticed 
a solitary cow” will impose upon nobody. The road 
is the important one to Fleet, Crookham, Aldershot 
and Farnham, as reference to the Ordnance Map will 
show. Within } mile radius of it there are between 
40 and 50 houses and cottages and a population of 
something like 250. To say that ‘‘ Colonel Verner 
gets very angry because there is a little dust” is 
absurd. Reference to my letters will show that I have 
studiously avoided complaints about dust, since I hold 
that people who, like myself, elect to live near dusty 
high roads must abide the consequences, which flow 
from legally conducted traffic along the highway. But 
they do not cover the illegal use of the road by reckless 
and inconsiderate drivers of motors. Ww. 


THE CITY OF VANCOUVER, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Vancouver, July 1906. 


Sir,—If public attention in Great Britain has of late 
been somewhat concentrated upon the wheat-growing 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
there would seem no good reason why British Columbia 
should not at least obtain a very considerable share. 
For if there is great fascination in the great rolling 
prairies of the North-West, and no one who has visited 
them can doubt it, there is surely as much attraction, 
to most people probably far more, in the singularly 
diversified beauties of the Pacific province. Its snow- 
capped mountains, glorious rivers, endless lakes and 
fertile plains can hardly fail in their appeal to every 
lover of the picturesque. And commercially British 
Columbia—or B.C. as it is almost invariably called—is 
even now a serious competitor with the other provinces 
of the Dominion. In the near future it will run them 
still closer. Mines, timber, fisheries, fruit culture and 
agriculture of every kind are each contributing yearly 
more and more to the ever-growing revenues of the 
province. Nor has this growth been a slow one of 
late. It is unfortunately impossible to get at the 
figures of manufactured timber sold in the Dominion, 
but the exports from Vancouver to foreign countries 
{including Great Britain) amounted in 1905 to about 
54,000,000 feet board measure with a value of 

,130,000 as against 43,000,000 feet in 1904 valued at 

110,000. The exported timber bears a very small pro- 
portion indeed to that sold for home consumption, and in 
consequence of the demand created by the enormous 
influx of settlers to the North-West and the very pros- 
perous condition of the country in general, every 
timber-mill in the province is working at high pressure 
in the endeavour to keep pace with the orders which 


are pouring in from every point. Nor does there seem 
any reason to believe that this prosperity will not 
continue—on the contrary increased business may be 
confidently expected. The treeless prairies are filling 
up so rapidly and timber is of such vital consequence 
in the building of houses that a slackening of the 
demand for years to come seems almost impossible. 
The rapid deforesting of the United States is also a 
factor which has to be reckoned with. Perhaps in 
strict order of sequence the mining returns should have 
been placed first, as they certainly contain the highest 
figures. In 1905 a record return was established. The 
Finance Minister, in his Budget speech, stated that the 
mineral production of British Columbia for that year 
reached a total of about 43,345,000, made up as follows: 
Gold, £1,200,000; copper, £ 1,100,000 ; lead, £465,000; 
silver, £450,000 ; zinc, 440,000 ; coal, 4,670,000 ; coke, 
£220,000 ; building materials, £200,000. When it is 
remembered that ten years ago the total value of the 
mineral production was only about £1,600,000, it will 
be seen that the progress made has been enormous. 
The fishing industry also flourishes. The famous 
Fraser River Salmon Canneries put up an enormous 
pack in 1905. No fewer than 877,500 cases of salmon 
were packed on this river alone; and if to this be 
added the pack on the northern rivers of the province, 
amounting to 290,500 cases, we get a total of 
1,168,000 cases. As each case contains about twelve 
fish, this would mean a catch of about 14,000,000 
salmon. Truly an enormous number. The value of 
this pack could not be less than £1,250,000. It is 
interesting to learn that rather more than half the pack 
is shipped to Great Britain, while the demand for 
Australia and New Zealand is yearly increasing. Nor 
is this to be wondered at when it is known with what 
care and attention to every hygienic detail the salmon 
are canned. Salmon is not the only fish caught in 
B.C. Of halibut alone no fewer than 6,730,000 Ibs. 
were brought into Vancouver during the twelve 
months ending 31 March, 1906, of which nearly the 
whole amount was shipped in bond through to Boston, 
U.S.A. Itis more than likely, too, that in the near 
future a large business will be done in cured herrings, 
which abound near the coast of Vancouver Island. 
As regards agriculture, the fruit-growing industry is 
far ahead of any other branch. The shipments of fruit 
from British Columbia points, consisting of peaches, 
nectarines, plums, apples, &c. &c., were 4,675 tons, 
an amount which fell far short of supplying the demand 
from the North-West alone. Great progress is how- 
ever being made with the planting of fruit-trees, and 
the supply should be materially increased within the 
next year or two. The creameries produced in 
1905 1,250,000 Ibs. of butter, and are only limited in 
their output by lack of supply of milk from the farms. 
It is somewhat sad to learn that Vancouver alone had 
to import nearly £6,000 worth of poultry and eggs. 
There would seem to bea great lack of enterprise in 
this direction among the farmers and their wives. It 
will be evident from the foregoing that B.C. is a most 
attractive place for the investment of capital. It is 
emphatically not the place for the man without it, and 
this is no doubt the reason why the North-West has of 
late got the bulk of the emigrants from Great Britain 
and the United States. The prairie land costs so little 
to break and cultivate in comparison with land in the 
Pacific province, where the clearing of timber alone 
cannot be done under #50 an acre, that it is little 
wonder the North-West as a wheat country has come 
out so far ahead. And now a few words about the 
city of Vancouver, which, though not the capital of the 
province, is, in respect of population and business enter- 
prise, far ahead of Victoria, the capital. The population 
of Vancouver has risen in twenty years from goo to 
50,0c00o—and it is not going to stop at that figure. It 
will not be surprising if in the next six years it should 
reach 100,000. As an evidence of the commercial 
activity of the city it may be noted that the bank 
clearings which in 1900 amounted to 49,500,000 have 
now grown to nearly 414,000,000. Vancouver is the 
Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
thirteen lines of steamships, including the magnificent 
C.P.R. boats to Japan and China, make their sailings 
from the city. The total revenue from the Customs 
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has increased from £190,000 in 1900 to nearly £ 400,000 
in 1906, while the exports for the same period have 
increased in value from £500,000 to £ 2,500,000 and 
the imports from £750,000 to £2,500,000. To the 
export figures should be added the salmon shipments 
amounting to nearly #1,000,000. It may be remarked 
in this connexion that the exports to the United States 
in 1905 Were 35 per cent. over those of 1904. 

The situation of Vancouver can challenge the world 
for beauty. Built on the verge of a magnificent land- 
locked harbour where the biggest ocean steamships 
can come alongside the spacious wharves at any state 
of the tide, and facing a glorious range of snow-capped 
mountains, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
ideal site. All the principal streets are paved 
with wood and have cement side-walks. The elec- 
tric service, electric lighting and telephone service 
are all of the very best. In Stanley Park, which adjoins 
the city and belongs to it, the citizens possess one 
of the most beautiful, if indeed not the most beautiful, 
natural parks in the world. At English Bay, only ten 
minutes by electric car from the business centre of the 
city, is first-rate sea bathing both for children and 
adults, and in the summer months the sands, bathing- 
houses, and rafts are crowded all day long. Asa 
yachting centre Vancouver cannot be surpassed. Sail- 
ing and steam yachts as well as numberless motor- 
launches and rowing-boats are continually flitting to and 
fro. Onthe opposite side of the harbour too a new 
city is growing up with marvellous rapidity. Where a 
few years ago was only a small Indian mission village 
there are now houses going up in all directions, streets 
are being laid out, electric light and telephone service 
installed, and in a short time electric-cars will be 
running. Prices of town lots have reached very high 
figures. Some people think too high. Such is the rise 
of North Vancouver. To return however to Vancouver 
City proper; the advantages as a residential city set out 
above are increased by the fact that sport of all kinds— 
stalking, fishing, and shooting—can be obtained within 
a day’s travel. The city has just built a new hospital 
with every modern appliance and convenience at a cost 
of £50,000, and last but not least the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has here one of the best 
hotels on the continent of America. It is hardly 
to be wondered at then that the people of Van- 
couver are proud of their city and its surroundings. 
They have indeed every reason to be so. They look 
forward to the time when they will have three or four 
Trans-Continental railways into the city, and they be- 
lieve with some justification that the Canadian Northern 
and the Great Northern of the United States will 
not be long in coming. But they should not forget 
in the hour of their triumph and enhanced prosperity 
that it has only been the enterprise and money found 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway which have created 
all this prosperity. Without the railway the City of 
Vancouver, in spite of all its natural advantages, would 
be to-day what it was in 1895, without a single in- 
habitant. Therefore, let the people, when they feel 
aggrieved at some rate which they think should be 
reduced in their favour or at some restriction which 
seems to them irksome, ponder these things, and give 
credit where credit is due, to that great organisation 

which has done so much for the Dominion of Canada in 
general and for the City of Vancouver in particular. 
I am, yours truly, 
Joun R. TENNANT. 


P.S.—To Mr. Skene the Secretary of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade I am much indebted for an advance 
copy of the nineteenth annual report of that body which 
has enabled me to bring all figures and statistics up to 
the latest possible date. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I find that the deserving unemployed man is 
fairly common in your country, and that the reason of 
his remaining unemployed is that the ‘‘ jobs” and 
charity available are usually bestowed upon the plausible 


The caretaker of a London fireproof building let in 
flats and offices, who occupies the top (healthiest) flat, 
is often an idle able-bodied man who nightly haunts 
the nearest public-house on tips drawn from the tenants. 
His would be an ideal post for a partially invalided 
elementary schooimaster or lawyer’s second-class clerk. 

The fact that an ‘‘ unemployed person” is obviously 
young, strong, and well nourished should make us all 
leave him to find for himself his proper level, while we 
reserve our interest and influence for the elderly, re- 
spectable man who has made a brave struggle to bring 
up a decent, honest family as a citizen should. 

Again, the kind of men who receive under-curatorships 
and room-watching posts in museums are almost all of 
the wrong type. Ask one of them about the place of 
a picture or the contents of a case, and my statement 
is proved. Yet every London poor parish contains 
dozens of refined, intelligent, possible nominees. 

Iam, &c. 
CoLoniaAL EXPERIENCE. 


SOME CURIOUS FACTS AND FIGURES 
FOR ENGLISH RATEPAYERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Gawenhurst, Southchurch Beach, Essex. 


Sir,—The English poor law having grown to such 
unwieldy proportions, its social and economic effects 
upon the nation can perhaps be best grasped by com- 
paring its annual cost with the annual revenue and ex- 
penditure of some of the kingdoms and republics of the 
world. The annual cost of the poor law now exceeds 
£15,000,000, vide L. G. B. reports. 

The expenditure of the following countries for 
1904-5, vide ‘‘ Whitaker 1906”, was :— 


Argentine Republic 417,026,900 , Roumania_.. £9,102,280 
Belgium . 21,164,094 | Spain 29,974,404 
Bavaria . 23,652,547 , Saxony . 17,000,000 
Bulgaria . 4,476,131 | Switzerland 4,605,800 
Colombia Republic. 9,031,158 Sweden . ° 9,759,100 
Denmark ‘ 5,503,823 , Wurtemberg . 4,579,076 
Egypt . . E10,588,473 Australian Common- 

Greece . 4,649,255 | wealth. 11,462,519 
Holland . 15,142,852 | New Zealand . 6,635,902 
Norway . 5,280,043 | 


Hamburg, with a population €qualling England’s paupers in numbers, 
spends only £5,392,370 ! 


From the above we see England's paupers cost her 
as much as the entire public expenditure of Denmark, 
Greece and Norway, as much as the kingdom of 
Holland, within 45,000,000 of the kingdom of Belgium, 
and nearly as much as the entire Commonwealth of 
Australia and New Zealand combined. Verb. sap. ! 

Yours obediently, 
H. R. GAwen Gocay, 
Ex-Guardian of S. Saviour’s Union, 
London, S.E. 


GEOLOGISTS AND THEIR REPUTATIONS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


22 Upper Woburn Place, London, W.C. 
1 August, 1906. 

Sir,—I beg to call your attention to what seems to 
be a strange statement in the review of ‘ Great 
Geologists ” which appeared in the Saturpay Review 
for 14 July. The writer of the notice says that Sir 
Charles Lyell can be called with no disrespect ‘‘ an 
armchair ” geologist, and in the next paragraph 
we read that he (Lyell) scarcely made an original 
observation in his life. On quoting these remarks to 
my father: G. P. Wall, A.R.S.M., F.G.S., director 
of the first survey of the West Indies and subse- 
quently offered the appointment of director of the 
surveys of Cashmere and Queensland, he (my father) 
replied that that was an unjust criticism of Lyell who 
was very much more than an ‘‘ armchair” geologist, 
having travelled nearly all over Europe and North 
America making geological observations. Lyell’s works 
were in no degree compiled from materials gathered 
from his studies as an original investigator. 


undeserving ‘‘ unemployed ”. 


My father visited Etna in 1860, and before leaving 
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London Sir Charles Lyell gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to an Italian scientist who lived sometimes in 
an observatory situated high up on the slopes of that 
mountain, and whose acquaintance Lyell had made in 
1858 on his third visit to Sicily. My father had 
frequently the honour of seeing Lyell during his con- 
nexion with the Royal School of Mines. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Ernest WALL. 


DR. ROSEDALE. 
A Monsieur le Directeur du SAturDAy REvIEw. 
Rome, 3 aoit, 1906. 


Monsieur LE DirecTeur,—En rentrant 4 Rome apres 
quelques semaines d’absence, je trouve les numéros 
2642, 2645 et 2646 du Saturpay Review, dans lesquels 
plusieurs de vos correspondants insistent pour avoir 
une réponse 4 la demande posée dans le numéro 2637, 
au sujet de M. Rosedale et du MS. Boncompagni- 
Marseille de la Legenda II. de Celano. 

J'aurais désiré que M. Rosedale répondit lui-méme 
et informat vos lecteurs de la maniére dont il s’est pro- 
curé le texte, qu’il a édité sous le titre fantaisiste de 
Tractatus II.; mais puisqu’il s’obstine 4 garder le 
silence je suis contraint de répéter ici ce que j'ai écrit 
dans mes Prolegomena: M. Rosedale n’a jamais vu 
le MS. Boncompagni et je lui ai communiqué seule- 
ment la photographie de 6 pages du Codex, pages 
qu'il n’a pas su lire correctement, comme je I’ai fait 
remarquer. 

Comment s’est-il procuré le reste du texte qu'il a 
édité? Le MS. n’a été communiqué qu’aé deux érudits, 
le R. P. Van Ortroy et M. P. Sabatier, qui tous les 
deux en ont relevé les variantes sur I’édition Rinaldi- 
Amoni. En avril 1903 M. Rosedale était 4 Assise, ott 
se trouvait alors M. Sabatier ; je suppose que celui-ci, 
avec son habituelle obligeance, lui aura prété son 
exemplaire annoté. Ne pouvant obtenir communica- 
tion du MS. Boncompagni, qu’il avait été inutilement 
chercher A Marseille, M. Rosedale s’est trouvé réduit 
a publier la copie, assez inexacte par ailleurs, qu’il 
avait prise sur celle de M. Sabatier. (Il n’a oublié 
que le Prologus !) 

Voila, je crois, comment les choses se sont passées. 
Je n’ai pas Aa apprécier le procédé de M. Rosedale, 
s’efforgant de publier un manuscrit dont je lui avais 
refusé communication, préparant moi-méme I’édition. 
Il me suffit de voir son livre pour me trouver suffisam- 
ment vengé! 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Directeur, l’assurance 
de mon respect. P. EDOUARD D’ALENCON, 

Archiviste des Mineurs Capucins. 


TO BOUCH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Is not Mr. Beerbohm’s supposed new expres- 
sion ‘‘ to bouch” after all a spelling variant of a word 
already existing in English? Did not our forefathers 
speak of ‘‘ good wine needing no bush”? Again, it 
appears to me perfectly arguable that the old tavern 
sign of the ‘‘ Bull and Bush” which many to-day find 
quite unintelligible is really a survival of an old im- 
perative (cf. Stock Exchange metaphors and proverbs, 
loc. cit.). This view is confirmed by a new reading of 
a well-known line of Shakespeare which I am glad to 
have here the opportunity of proposing—‘‘ Sweet are 
the uses of advertisement ”’. 

Your talented contributor has enriched our language 
with so many new maxims I am sure he will forgive 
me for depriving him of the minor glory of creating an 
entirely new word. To him will always belong the 
merit of conceiving the final and definite incarnation of 
a word on whose earlier pedigree I venture to believe 
I have thrown a certain amount of light. 

Yours faithfully, 
Non Histrio sep Historicus. 


P.S.— My esteemed colleague Smelfungus Junior 
says that the Americanism ‘‘ push” is an undoubted 
collateral. 


REVIEWS. 
A LEADER OF MEN. 


‘*Lord Curzon in India. Being a Selection from his 
Speeches as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
1898-1905." With an introduction by Sir Thomas 
Raleigh. London: Macmillan. 1906. 12s. net. 


* this country the speeches of public men often 
have but an ephemeral existence. They deal with 
the circumstances of the day, are delivered under the 
influences of party spirit, and when they have been 
lauded by the one side and abused by the other, frequently 
find their only permanent record in the pages of Hansard. 
From this dignified burial-place they may be disinterred 
to fortify the opinion of some opponent who is con, 
vinced of the unwisdom, or worse, of the policy sup- 
ported by the hostile party, or to show that some 
cherished political principle has been abandoned. 

In India it has been the custom, at all events in 
recent years, for departing Viceroys to cause a record 
of their administration to be prepared, and to collect in 
convenient compass the speeches they have delivered 
during their viceroyalty. The first is merely a concise 
official publication which is not made public, the 
mere skeleton of work done; the second shows the 
animating spirit which has governed its performance. 
In the volume ‘‘ Lord Curzon in India’’ both are 
happily combined. The introduction by Sir Thomas 
Raleigh gives a clear and faithful, if somewhat restricted, 
view of the system of government in India, and a brief 
account of some of the achievements of Lord Curzon 
and his colleagues during the seven years that he held 
office. In less than forty pages Sir Thomas Raleigh, 
who was Legal Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council from 1899 to 1904, supplies te English readers 
and Indian students a valuable key to the aspects of 
Indian policy and life which are dealt with in the glow- 
ing periods of the late Viceroy. The Introduction might 
easily have been more attractive in style, but it would 
perhaps have detracted from the pages which follow, 
as we turn them with increasing interest in order to 
learn what the ideals were which Lord Curzon set before 
himself, and endeavour to appreciate how these were 
fulfilled. As Sir Thomas Raleigh explains, the Viceroy 
is practically the official spokesman of the Government 
of India. Lesser luminaries, commanders-in-chief and 
members of council, may occasionally endeavour to 
communicate to the public some of the wisdom they 
presumably possess, and on social or official opportuni- 
ties they may do their best, in a fragmentary way, to 
enlighten such public opinion as trickles through the 
tortuous channels of the Indian press. The Legislative 
Council Chamber in Calcutta annually echoes to what 
Lord Curzon called the ‘‘manuscript eloquence” of 
those who criticise, usually in terms as mild as 
mother’s milk, the acts of the Government, and the 
eyes of Warren Hastings glowing from his picture on 
the walls of the Council-room may well glance with 
amazement, if not with amused contempt, at some of 
the orators who hold forth on these occasions. But 
such opportunities seldom occur, and it is naturally 
to the Viceroy and the Viceroy alone that the public 
turns. 

A selection of less than sixty out of two hundred and 
fifty speeches is a testimony to the moderation of the 
editor, but those that have been chosen show us the 
man who utters them, the great aims to which he bent 
himself, and the success, present or prospective, which 
he gained. But even with this moderation in com- 
pilation, the range of subjects, illustrating the immense 
scope of the Indian problems, makes it difficult for the 
English reader to grasp the conditions which present 
themselves. And what are these conditions? A great 
continent is peopled, as Lord Curzon says, by races as 
different from each other as the Esquimaux is from the 
Spaniard, or the Irishman from the Turk, with tradi- 
tions and a civilisation older than our own, with a 
history not inferior to ours in dignity or romance, with 
creeds that range between the extreme points of the 
basest animalism on the one hand and the most exalted 
metaphysics on the other, and with standards of life 
that cover the whole space between barbarism and 
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civilisation. To govern such a congeries of countries 
with even-handed justice, to see that right is done and 
not wrong, to increase the narrow margin between 
want and a modest prosperity for the patient millions 
of India, to render their lives happier, to defend the 
country from aggression and from internal mischief— 
this is the task England has set herself. No other 
nation has ever undertaken such a task, to the 
achievement of which England gradually but surely 
approaches. 

rd Curzon was well equipped to play his part in 
this greatexperiment. He had visited India four times, 
he had travelled in Persia and Afghanistan, he had 
penetrated to the remotest outposts of the frontier, and 
had made an exhaustive study of our policy in the East. 
But, above all, he had the strongest devotion, almost 
passionate in its directness and force, for ‘‘ India, who 
after 200 years still stands like some beautiful stranger 
before her captors, so defenceless, so forlorn, so little 
understood, so little known”. Lord Curzon’s ideals 
were of the highest. As he himself said, he loved India, 
its people, its history, its government, and the absorb- 
ing mysteries of its civilisation and its life. India was 
to him the point of our Imperial system, its government 
the noblest duty imposed upon the British race, and 
justice and humanity the cornerstones of the great 
building we are raising by slow degrees. To represent 
the Sovereign whose name is the bond of union and 
symbol of power from the Himalayas to Cape Co- 
morin, to pay the utmost regard to the feelings, the 
scruples and the prejudices of the people, to increase 
the material, industrial and educational resources of 
the country, and to preserve intact and secure, either 
from internal convulsion or external inroad, the boun- 
daries of that great and Imperial dominion, these were 
the aims he set before himself. 

These speeches supply the answer to the question 
how far Lord Curzon with all his devotion, intel- 
lectual power and boundless energy was able to 
fulfil his aspirations. He indeed never deceived him- 
self by the vain idea that he could in a few years 
wholly conquer the forces retarding the advance to the 
goal. Nor did he ever arrogate to himself the idea 
that he alone discovered the needs of India and could 
apply the remedy. Over and over again in his 
speeches he pays tribute to all that his predecessors 
have striven for or achieved, and time after time he 
speaks with the utmost feeling of the work of his 
colleagues in the administration, and of those who toil 
through branding summers for the good of the people 
and the honour of the British name. And how did he 
transmute the lofty principles by which he was 
animated into the practical processes of the work- 
a-day life? As we know to our cost in England, 
eloquent speeches and magnificent perorations are 
often but the sham and tinsel of political endeavour. 
The speeches of Lord Curzon are not merely splendid 
expositions, sometimes deeply pathetic, of what he 
desired to achieve, but a clear and convincing record of 
what he was able to perform. No brief article could 
even indicate what he tried to do or could properly 
appreciate the measure of success. In every depart- 
ment of Indian life he determined that so far as in him 
lay, there should be a policy to guide every member of 
the administration from the Viceroy to the district 
officer. The policies by which famine was to be 
grappled with, pestilence to be confronted, irrigation to 
carry increased prosperity to the land, the police to be 
purified, education to be extended, the land revenue 
system to be improved, the finances to be set in order 
and the frontier to be consolidated and defended, were 
all laid down and acted upon. If much of Lord 
Curzon’s work was done under high pressure and with 
an overmastering desire for efficiency at all costs, if 
sometimes a slower pace might have given equally 
good results, let it be remembered that the methods, 
the vast distances, and the habits of mind of those 
who serve India and of the people to whose 
needs they minister combine to render administra- 
tion, and certainly progress, a tardy and tedious 
business. The East is not in a hurry and per- 
haps it is just as well. Still, if great results are 
to be obtained, they can only be arrived at by the 
Pressure of enthusiasm and statesmanlike energy. 


These Lord Curzon supplied to the fullest extent. He 
quickened the life of the services in every branch, and 
communicated at least a portion of his own remarkable 
powers to the workers who toiled far down in the 
mine. More than all, his eyes were ever turned to 
“‘the Indian poor, the Indian peasant, the patient, 
silent, humble millions, the 80 per cent. who subsist 
by agriculture, who know very little of policies, but 
who profit or suffer by their results, and whom men’s 
eyes, even the eyes of their own countrymen, too often 
forget”. For the humble raiyat, the Indian peasant, 
the salt-tax was twice reduced, land revenue was 
remitted, and its collection was made more elastic, 
while efforts to save him from the money-lender, to 
rescue him from police tyranny, and to give his children 
some simple education were put into practice. All 
these things and many others Lord Curzon did or 
tried to do for the real Indian people. Some of the 
measures he saw in operation, others can only take 
effect by slow degrees. With all his cultured imagina- 
tion and power of vision beyond the scene and work 
which lay immediately around him, no one could have 
addressed himself to the problems of government in a 
more practical spirit, and if all the reforms he set him- 
self to undertake cannot be enumerated here, a 
reference to p. 153 of the book will demonstrate the 
correctness of the statement. In his foreign and frontier 
policy he attained remarkable success. In his military 
policy of improving the efficiency of the army, at first 
retarded by the dearth of funds owing to famine and 
pestilence, great progress was made, quite apart from 
the later schemes which have not yet reached fruition. 
He saw what was wanted and he bent his energies to 
all these vital tasks. A commonplace man, a man of 
lower ideals, might have been more popular. He could 
not have achieved a tenth part of Lord Curzon’s success, 
even in administration. 

If there is much of self-confidence in this volume of 
speeches so full of rare charm, commanding eloquence 
and literary delights, it is the just confidence of a strong 
man armed and equipped at all points for the fray. 
And yet in the midst of all this there is a pathetic note, 
the acknowledgment that the highest ideals can never 
be realised and that the haunting question ‘‘ what is in 
the heart of all those sombre millions, whither are we 
leading them, where is the goal”, must ever be present. 
No one can read Lord Curzon’s last speeches in India 
without a thrill of generous emotion, increased at this 
moment a thousandfold by the remembrance that his 
labours, anxieties and intense sympathy with the 
millions of India are no longer shared by her to whom 
reference is so often made in touching terms in the 
pages of this book. In these days England has need 
of a leader of men like Lord Curzon, high-minded, 
chivalrous and strong. Let us hope that a great grief 
may be dulled by the anodyne of a country’s work. 


TUDOR PORTRAITS. 


‘*Ten Tudor Statesmen.” By Arthur D. Innes. London: 
Nash. 1906. 15s. net. 


M R. INNES modestly states in his preface that he 

wrote these studies to form in his own mind a 
clear conception of the characters of sundry persons. 
But the result is not so small or so personal. The 
Tudor age is Mr. Innes’ special field, and these esti- 
mates, or the greater number of them, may be called 
definitive. They are not likely to be changed or revised, 
except in small details, and even this is improbable, 
for the Tudor documents have been exhausted almost 
as much as documents can be. What makes a judg- 
ment convincing? Above all things the tone of the 
judge; and Mr. Innes hardly ever strikes a wrong 
note. He moves with singular dexterity among the 
controversial thorns and brakes which bristle all over 
the period. He is always good-tempered and good- 
natured. Even his sarcasms are very amiable, and 
his weapon is the least painful, though not perhaps 
the least deadly, of controversial weapons, ridicule. 
He is rarely in reement with Froude :—‘‘ The 
whole story of the divorce is an ugly one. ... Mr. 
Froude succeeded in persuading himself that pure 
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unsullied patriotism was Henry’s ruling motive; and 
brings himself, apparently with some difficulty, to grant 
a qualified pardon to Katharine for her resistance, on 
the ground that after all she was a woman, and weak”. 
Or again, after enumerating the different ideas of 
Henry VIII., he concludes: ‘‘ Mr. Froude has created 
a legend of his own, wherein the only doubt seems to be 
whether Henry quite passed the dividing line between 
the mere hero and the demi-god.” 

When one thinks of all the bad temper that has been 
wasted for or against Froude, one ought surely to con- 
gratulate an opponent that can talk in this well-bred 
way. The style matches and emphasises the tone. 
It is easy, conversational, but never slack or loose ; 
without effort rising to a graceful flight or taking a 
deeper colour or glow, though it never has any 
very brilliant or very forcible passage. It would 
perhaps have been a more popular if it had been a more 
sensational or a more partisan book. It will appeal 
most to those whose historical knowledge is rather 
deeper. For them history is full of difficulties and 
puzzles. What interests them is a new and more 
accurate solution. This treat Mr. Innes offers them, 
without any parade of learning. Unfortunately, it is 
very doubtful whether the public has a taste for any- 
thing of such high quality. They must be indifferent, 
for example, as to who had and what was the direction 
of foreign policy during the earlier half of the sixteenth 
ceotury. 

His estimate of Henry VIII. seems to have most 
value. Mr. Innes rejects both extreme views: that 
Henry was the most remarkable man that ever sat 
on the English throne, a far-planning and a far-seeing 
genius, whose ministers were tools that he used and 
threw away; or that he was a weak-willed bully, a 
selfish and greedy libertine, acting at random, and 
under the influence of anyone who could reach his ear. 
Mr. Innes reduces him to ordinary dimensions. He 
is an ordinary man with a mixture of mental qualities, 
and a good crop of moral faults: ‘‘like his daughter 
Elizabeth he had a keen eye for character and ability ; 
he could appreciate statesmanship in a servant, and he 
knew how to get the utmost value out of the men he 
chose to trust. In the main, he let them carry out their 
designs in their own way; but he remained watchful, 
and saw to it that if he happened to want anything not 
included in their programme, their programme should 
be altered. . . . The King showed no power of striking 
out for himself a strong policy for good or evil. . . 
when he had no minister to pilot the ship, his own 
pilotage proved crude, and he left to the succeeding 
government a crop of difficulties with which it was quite 
incompetent to cope.” 

The most attractive of his portraits is that of the 
cultured, ironical and humorous Sir Thomas More. 
The most startling that of Thomas Cromwell. As 
Mr. Innes says, it is curious that his name should 
convey so little to ordinary Englishmen. For he is one 
of the most terrifying personages of history, a kind of 
Iago, but an Iago born at Putney, of a blacksmith 
father, with a square-headed, round, red-faced, flourish- 
ing British air. He does his work in a cold, passion- 
less temper; his designs are deep and complicated ; 
they unfold themselves without haste and without halt. 
Every successive step is unexpected, but is seen to be 
the inevitable consequence of the last. He is a perfect 
Machiavellian, without feeling or passion ; except for 
his own interest. Otherwise the interest of the State, 
the King, is his only rule. The curious thing is 
that we know, by accident, that he had studied 
Machiavelli’s ‘‘ Prince” before it was printed, in 
manuscript, and was enthusiastic in his admiration. 
His career is dramatic enough ; he ran away from his 
father the blacksmith; he was a soldier in Italy; 
he was in business at Venice and Antwerp. He was a 
solicitor in London. He became the right-hand man of 
a cardinal from whom he passed directly to make the 
greatest confiscation of ecclesiastical estates England 
has ever seen. He became the first subject in the 
kingdom, when suddenly, without warning, he was 
arrested in full council and his head hacked from his 
shoulder. This is wealth of incident, if you like. 
Oliver Cromwell's life is far less full of adventure, 
paradox, and vicissitude; though it is probably the 


shadow of his name that has obscured Thomas. The 
estimate of Cranmer is least convincing. Here is 
a controversial brake, thickly bristling with long, 
venomous thorns. However, Mr. Innes frankly states 
the opposite view and frankly states his own pre- 
dilection for Cranmer. It cannot be said that he 
writes as a partisan; but he is really, though not 
quite explicably, attracted by Cranmer’s character, 
whom he thinks :—‘*‘ A vase of fine porcelain whirled 
into the eddies in company with pots of brass and 
stoneware ; a scholar, dragged from academic cloisters 
to control a revolution.” He takes each charge made 
against Cranmer and labours to refute it. Though one 
might accept a single one or a few of his explanations, 
they seem, when taken together, to be more ingenious 
than persuasive. 


A SUCCESSFUL LAWYER. 


** Jottings of an Old Solicitor.” By Sir John Hollams. 
London: Murray. 1906. 8s. net. 


AWYERS in large practice are supposed tu hear so 
many secrets and so many good stories that one 
always anticipates amusement from their reminiscences ; 
and one is always disappointed. We can recall no 
celebrated lawyer who has written an amusing book ; 
and quite recently two famous practitioners in different 
branches of the profession have shown the world how 
dull they can bein print. Lord Brampton's book was 
a dreary disappointment: and the ‘‘ Jottings” of Sir 
John Hollams are just as unsatisfying. The greater 
part of this volume is too technical in its criticism of 
the system of judicial procedure to appeal to any but 
members of the profession. It is of course interesting 
to learn that Sir John Hollams condemns unsparingly 
‘* the unrestricted right of appeal”, which he tells us 
prolongs litigation and piles up costs to a scandalous 
height. In former days leave to appeal was only 
granted on the condition that the appellant paid the 
costs of the first trial, unless the appeal was on a point 
of law. Nowadays costs follow the event, and a suc- 
cessful appellant may get all his costs in the courts 
below. Thus what Sir John Hollams calls a ‘‘ gambling 
element” is introduced, and a party with a long purse 
will carry his case to the House of Lords on the chance 
of getting back his costs in the two courts below. If 
it be true, as this most experienced solicitor tells us, 
that the unrestricted right of appeal counterbalances 
the other admitted improvements in procedure intro- 
duced by the judicature and other recent Acts, Sir John 
Hollams might at least suggest a remedy, which he is 
careful not to do. Sir John thinks that few judges 
realise the cost of jury trials, which he has esti- 
mated on several occasions at ‘‘ one pound per minute”, 
and, though he admits that this is exceptional, 
he considers that ‘‘ten shillings a minute” is not so. 
The short hours of sitting, from 10.30 to 4, with half- 
an-hour’s adjournment for lunch, are responsible for 
some of this cost, and we agree with Sir John Hollams 
that a little extra time per diem would make a great 
difference in the expense. There really is no reason 
why the courts should not open at 1o and sit till 5. 
The inconvenience of assize courts being held in every 
county is another question of professional rather than 
public interest. But we do think a great reform 
in the administration of justice outside the High Court 
might be effected by uniting the functions of county 
court judges and recorders. Most recorders have little 
or nothing to do, and most county court judges have 
not enough to do. There is no reason for the distinc- 
tion between civil and criminal jurisdiction, which does 
not exist in Scotland, where the deputy-sheriffs are both 
civil and criminal judges. 
might be the chairman of quarter sessions. 

Sir John Hollams tells us that several foreign clients, 
who have had suits in this country, have asked him 
whether it would not be right to send a present to the 
judge before the trial! Sir John observes that the public 
have unbounded confidence in the judges, but that they 
cannot be got to understand the difference between judges 
—that there are judges and judges, which is perhaps as 
well, or another misery would be added to litigation. 
We doubt whether Britons appreciate the enormous 
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advantage of a pure bench. A slight experience of 
American and continental judges would teach them 
something. We are grown so prudish nowadays that 
Mr. Justice Grantham got into hot water the other day 
for saying that counsel were paid to raise false issues. 
But Sir John Hollams reminds us of a counsel who, on 
being told by Chief Justice Jervis that his argument 
was opposed to the manifest honesty and justice of the 
case, replied, ‘‘ 1 know it, my lord. I prefer arguing 
against the honesty and justice of a case’. How 
would our virtuous press have cackled against this 
audacious pleader ! 

In his last chapter Sir John Hollams communicates, 
or thinks he communicates, the secret of his success to 
the world. ‘* When I came to London I| did not know 
a single person in the City of London. I had a very 
moderate patrimony, sufficient to keep me from borrow- 
ing. I had no advantages of any kind. I married at the 
age of twenty-four, which might well be considered an 
imprudent act. I was, and had always been, in delicate 
health. . . . Thus I was on the one hand compelled to 
work hard, and on the other to be abstemious and 
temperate. My own belief is that work, thought to be 
carried to an imprudent extent, really prolonged my 
life. I devoted the whole of my time to my profession 
—never speculated or sought to make money in any 
other way. I never applied for a share in any company, 
and have never sold any investment I had once acquired. 
With very few trifling exceptions I have never lent 
money at interest, either with or without security. 
With one trifling exception I have never been surety 
for anyone, and have never acted in the promotion of a 
company, except professionally.”” We agree with Sir 
John Hollams that ‘all this sounds very selfish” ; but 
what strikes us is the simplicity with which it is told. 
‘*T may be said to have been fortunate, but I believe 
that the road to such success as I have had is open to 
any young man entering the profession who may choose 
to follow it, and devote himself to legitimate profes- 
sional work, and abstain from money-lending, company 
promoting, financing builders, and speculative business, 
and give constant, careful and anxious thought and 
attention to the professional business from time to time 
entrusted to him.” How obvious and easy this rule of 
success seems! Stick to your own business and don’t 
speculate! Alas, experience proves that not one man 
in ten has sufficient strength of character to practise it. 
The rules of success are like the canons of morality, 
easy enough to expound, but oh! so difficult to observe. 


CAPTAIN KLADO ON TSU SHIMA. 


“The Battle of the Sea of Japan.” By Nicolas Klado. 
An Authorised Translation from the Russian. By 
J. H. Dickinson and F. P. Marchant. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 30s. net. 


HEN Admiral Rozhestvensky put to sea from 
Vigo on 1 November, 1904, his flag-captain was 
already on the way back to Russia to give evidence 
upon the Dogger Bank affair. Disappointed in his 
hope of accompanying the Admiral further to the 
southward, Captain Klado set to work to impress his 
countrymen with the vital necessity of reinforcing 
Admiral Rozhestvensky’s squadron, and it was prin- 
cipally due to his well-intentioned efforts that a third 
squadron was despatched uader the command of 
Niebogatov in the middle of February 1905. Rozhes- 
tvensky appears to have set his face against the sending 
out of obsolete and unserviceable ships which might 
have to be interned in neutral ports, and looking back 
on the part actually played by the reinforcements sent, 
there can be little doubt that the commander-in-chief 
was right in discouraging attempts to force on him 
slow out-of-date vessels which were bound to tie his 
hands at the most critical stage of his journey. 
Captain Klado tells us that it was due to the arrange- 
ments for the supply of coal becoming disorganised that 
Rozhestvensky had to wait so long off Madagascar and 
that the further stay at Kamranh would not have been 
made had coal reached the fleet sooner. This suggests 
no very keen anxiety for reinforcements, but since 
through the enforced delay a junction with Niebogatov 


was effected, Rozhestvensky had to frame his plans 
to suit the altered conditions and having no bases to 
rely on was forced to accommodate his movements to 
the capacity of the third squadron. Captain Klado 
is ready enough to blame others, but surely his mis- 
directed zeal contributed indirectly to the disaster in the 
straits of Tsu Shima? Even after the eveat he is unwilling 
to admit that Niebogatov’s division did not strengthen 
the fleet and excuses his own lack of foresight by 
repeating his old argument about the third squadron 
being of some use as a target to draw the enemy’s 
fire. He thinks the survival of his reinforcements con- 
tradicts those critics who asserted that their destruction 
would produce a demoralising effect on the remainder 
of the fleet, though as a matter of fact the Japanese do 
not seem to have troubled themselves about them ; they 
concentrated their fire on the leading ships and the 
small amount of ammunition wasted on those in the 
rear is quite sufficient to account for their survival. 
There is no need to go over the details of the battle as 
it is now ancient history, and the various descriptions 
of it in this book do not conflict materially with what 
is already known about it; official versions doctored 
to mislead the public have no historical value, and 
Captain Klado warns the world against placing too 
much faith in documents published by authority. 
According to one account based upon observations 
made by eye-witnesses, before the engagement had 
lasted an hour, the Russian line had become consider- 
ably extended and at the time the ‘‘Oslabya” sunk, 
the ships of the Third Division were well astern 
although the speed of the leading vessels did not then 
exceed ten knots. The slow speed of the more 
antiquated units handicapped Rozhestvensky at every 
turn, and it is no wonder that Admiral Togo was able 
to report that about 2.45 the issue of the day was 
already decided. No explanation is given as to why 
Rozhestvensky lumbered himself with transports which. 
got in his way from beginning toend. It is curious. 
that he should have attached so much importance to 
them. Had he any ulterior object in taking them with 
him? The ‘‘ Donskoi” and ‘‘ Monomakh”’ were told 
off to protect the unhappy craft, a task of course quite 
beyond their powers. One writer describing the 
engagement says, ‘‘ owing to the transports, our ships 
did not succeed in forming up quickly and the First 
Division was not at the head”, &c. ; looking at the 
charts of the battle, the reason given is not convincing, 
but it is quite clear that the wretched merchantmen 
unable to take in signals as they were not supplied 
with the military code, ‘‘moved about confusedly”, 
interfered with fleet movements and ‘‘ were a sore 
hindrance to all our ships”. 

We have dwelt upon the ill-effects resulting from the: 
efforts of Captain Klado to secure the despatch of 
obsolete vessels because he shows no pity to the 
unfortunate Niebogatov for surrendering to over- 
whelming force on 28 May. It is not within our 
province to interpret Russian articles of war and 
we would not venture any opinion as to whether 
Niebogatov disobeyed them, but Captain Klado seems 
to make out a clear case against the Ministry of 
Marine and Headquarters Naval Staff for taking no: 
steps to send the Baltic fleet until two and a half: 
months after the Japanese made their first attack out- 
side Port Arthur on the night of 8 February. It appears 
that the delay at Madagascar could have been prevented: 
and, reckoning up the time lost altogether, there was no 
reason why the Baltic fleet should not have been on the- 
spot before the fall of Port Arthur. This brings out 
the enormous risk run by Japan when she decided to 
stake her all on the hazard of war, for the Japanese- 
navy would have had a formidable task had it been 
forced to face a combination which the negligence of 
responsible Russian authorities at home alone made- 
impossible. The Japanese, no doubt, were well aware 
of Russia’s unpreparedness: to us it seems extra- 
ordinary that Russian officers present at the Jubilee 
Review should have reported on the practice of firing 
guns by electricity as something new, yet Captaim 
Klado says that even now it has not found its way 
into the Russian service. Search lights and wireless 
telegraphy do not appear to have been of much 
assistance to the Pacific fleet at Tsu Shima; search 
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lights used without discretion only served to draw the 
Japanese fire, whilst if the ‘‘special correspondent ” 
in the ‘‘ Zhemtshug” be believed ‘‘the wireless tele- 
graph would not work on account of the vibra- 
tions in the air caused by the heavy firing”. One 
officer attributes the defeat to the insufficiency of 
ammunition and general incompetence, another to the 
faultiness of the Russian dispositions, the want of 
homogeneity and lack of speed ; Captain Klado points 
to the bad arrangement of the gun-ports, the unsea- 
worthiness of the more modern Russian ships and the 
inefficiency of the older ones, and in an indictment of 
the men responsible for the upkeep of the navy, quotes 
one of them as having expressed an opinion that ‘* wars 
are improbable and political aims are attained merely 
by the menace implied in the existence of great war 
forces”. If that belief was held generally in Russia, 
her misfortunes are explained. Whether Captain Klado 
is right in supposing that ‘‘ national representation ”’ 
will bring with it a clearer perception of the meaning of 
sea-power remains to be proved, but we certainly cannot 
agree with him that the English nation has always 
understood the significance of sea-power, nor can we 
assent to his conclusion that the existence of the British 
Empire is proof of a well-thought-out plan to secure 
it. Mr. Dickinson’s translation of Captain Klado’s 
criticisms do not give us the impression that that 
officer would have been more competent than Admiral 
Rozhestvensky to run the Pacific fleet, for he is often 
inconsistent and at times rather incoherent in his accu- 
sations. We doubt if Messrs. Dickinson and Marchant 
have always caught the exact sense of the original, for 
some of the sentences are decidedly ambiguous, but 
they have put together a book which we could ill spare, 
as it brings out the difficulties which Russian naval 
officers have had to contend with, and by showing up 
the danger of an aimless policy in matters naval, it 
teaches the Britisher a lesson which he would do well 
to lay to heart. 


THE HERALDIC ZOO. 


*‘ Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in Art.” By John 
Vinycomb. London: Chapman and Hall. 1906. 
10s. 6d. 


ee <omnnow it seems to fill my head with ideas— 
only I don’t exactly know what they are”, said 
Alice after reading the inspiring poem about the 
Jabberwock, and the curious animals brought together 
by Mr. Vinycomb produce much the same effect upon 
the brain as ‘‘mome raths”, ‘‘ borogroves”, and 
‘‘slithy toves”. In all ages of the world symbolism 
has been resorted to for the expression of ideas, but 
the science of British heraldry is comparatively modern, 
and any mystery it can be said to possess is principally 
due to the credulity, ignorance, and perverse ingenuity 
of sixteenth-century heralds. Generally, the absence 
of unreal beings from early rolls of arms is a 
fact which must strike anyone who has taken the 
trouble to consult them, and this non-appearance of 
monsters before a late period when feudalism was fast 
dying a natural death goes to prove that the medizval 
soldier of native growth was less imaginative than the 
heraldic painter would fain have us believe. The 
warrior loved to pun upon his name, and if he could not 
make a good joke out of it was not above making a 
bad one: he was also much impressed with the need 
for inventing differences to show cadency or feudal 
alliance, but seldom bothered to give tangible shape to 
shadowy ideas, for his first object was to make himself 
thoroughly understood. The brute force of a lion and 
ferocity of an eagle are obvious, and a preference was 
shown for the adoption of these creatures as heraldic 
charges because there could be no possible mistake as to 
their meaning. As to their attitude—attitude was dic- 
tated by the shape of the shield, the number of creatures 
depicted upon it, and by the necessity for marking cadenc 
and feudal alliance, consequently any esoteric signi- 
ficance it may possess can usually be traced to an after- 
thought. Mr. Vinycomb jumps from Adam and Eve 
to Bossewell and Gerard Legh with such amazing 
agility, only pausing to propound some insoluble conun- 
drum, that we should be left in a state of complete 


bewilderment were it not that he describes his object to 
be the extraction of some latent meaning from the 
‘* fictitious and symbolic’ beings which appear in 
British armoury with a view to their proper artistic 
treatment. His aim is laudable enough, but the autho- 
rities quoted, his readiness to repeat exploded theories, 
and somewhat frequent reference to Holy Writ prevent 
us from taking him too seriously. He seems to forget 
that the Sacred Books were not originally written in 
English and that there is more than one Bible in 
existence. The futility of searching Holy Scripture 
to detect analogies from which the properties and 
attributes of heraldic monsters may be deduced 
appears on comparing the Authorised with the Douay 
Version of the same passages. Turning to the Douay 
Version of Isaiah xi. 8 and Jerem. viii. 17, we find 
the beast called a ‘‘cockatrice” in the Authorised 
edition translated as ‘‘ basilisk’, but if this be deemed 
too trivial a distinction consult Isaiah xxxiv. 14, 
since it is cited to help us to realise the ‘‘lamia”, a 
creature ‘‘ represented in an ancient bestiaria as having 
the head and breasts of a woman and the body of a 
four-footed animal with flowing tail, the hind feet 
having divided hoofs”. 


AUTHORISED VERSION. DOUAY VERSION. 


The Satyr shall cry to his The hairy ones shall cry out 
fellow: The screech-owl shall to one another: There hath 
also rest there, &c. the Lamia laid down, &c. 


If Mr. Vinycomb had put conjecture aside, he would 
have found himself with very little left to write about, 
and this is probably the reason why he has not cared to 
look too closely into his authorities. The fictions invented 
to explain the evolution of the Royal Arms received 
their death-blow long ago and the old Courtenays, who 
seem to have got on very well with the well-known 
Plume of Feathers, would be amused if told that the 
present Earl of Devon wears a dolphin crest in memory 
of a lost imperial crown. At one time much learning 
was displayed in an attempt to show when a “lion” 
should be called a ‘‘leopard”’ and vice versa: we are 
reminded of this almost forgotten controversy by the 
supporters of the Ironmongers’ Company and can almost 
fancy we see Bill issuant from the chimney to ask the 
showman of the Heraldic Zoo ‘‘ which is the ‘ Stellio’ 
and which the ‘Lizard’”? It requires no ghost of 
Lancaster King of Arms to suggest the answer. Per- 
haps a day will come when little Bill will put in a claim 
to be called a ‘‘ Salamander ’—‘‘ Greek Salambeander, 
chimneyman ”—and if he is successful we may find the 
Carpenter, holding an escallop in his right hand and a 
piece of bread indented, garnished with butter in his 
left, coming forward to assert his right to be considered 
a mermaid holding a mirror in one hand, a comb in 
the other, and the walrus shall cry out to the hairy 
ones and—behold a Satyr. But we must not imitate 
Mr. Vinycomb and speculate further, only, should the 
animals suffer from swollen head and become mutinous, 
‘* Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in Art ” must bear 
some share of the blame. The book has no index. 


THOUGHT FOR THE STOCK. 


*‘ Sociological Papers.” Vol. IJ. London: Macmillan. 
1906. 10s. 6d. 


6 be sociologist must never forget that his business 
is not to pass moral judgments on social facts, 
but to study those facts as they are. This criticism, 
which we quote from Dr. Westermarck, might well be 
carved over the entrance to the Sociological Society. 
From the beginning there have been philosophers build- 
ing systems and, for the most part, labyrinths leading 
nowhere in particular. And there has been no lack of 
prophets, preachers and politicians. But men who will 
try to ascertain the truth, and who will array results 
impartially before us, are rarer ; yet it is these we look 
for from the new society. 

The contributors to this volume cannot indeed be 
charged with narrow-mindedness ; but in some rather 
ponderous pages there are syntheses which appear to 
prove nothing, and world-wide generalisations which 
attempt to prove too much. Dr. Galton, at any rate, 
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is always practical. His eyes are sternly fixed on the 
unfit, and, far from desiring that they should be ‘‘ born 
again”, he holds that they should not be born at all. 
To gain this object he would inculcate eugenics in 
the public conscience as a new religion, and he relies 
upon the power of ideals, observing that ‘‘. . . . the 
experience of all ages and all nations shows that the 
immaterial motives are frequently far stronger than the 
material ones... . in most parts of the world acts 
that are apparently insignificant have been invested 
with ideal importance and... . the doing of this or 
that has been followed by outlawry or death”. Thus 
he conceives we might attain a sort of rational taboo, 
by which an unsound sexual union would be condemned 
as an incestuous one is now. Something may yet be 
done in this direction, but only to a qualified extent. 
It is unlikely that conceptions of race-progress, or any 
post-Darwinian doctrines as to selection and survival, 
will influence the easygoing multitude. 

Doubtless when once the people realise the force 
of heredity, they will condemn as criminally selfish 
the act of bringing children into being, who from the 
first are doomed to grievous disadvantages. We 
may well prevent the production of infants by the 
definitely diseased in body, and by the obviously 
deficient in mind, but nothing more is practicable. 
Apart from these, who should be judged unfit? The 
wonder-workers have been frequently afflicted ; the in- 
tellectuals tend to abnormality. On the other hand, 
physical gifts, and even robust vitality, are not alone 
criteria of human quality ; low types are often horribly 
healthy ; it is a proverb that the weeds will grow. 
And though there can be nothing without causation we 
do not know the nature of the forces that join to bring 
to life the best. A drunken and degenerate father gave 
the world Beethoven; and a silly woman, the exact 
prototype of Mrs. Nickleby, who was taken from her, 
was the mother of Charles Dickens. Leaders are born 
and not made ; some have gone high, like kites, against 
the wind, others are welded as the precious stones, by 
cruel pressure, and are formed in fire. We may 
prepare the way of Superman, but we cannot appoint 
how he shall come. Fortunately the really low types 
are not very common, and, in their worst aspects, are 
caused by environment. Still, when they sink below 
the liberty-line the State may have, at length, to inter- 
fere. There will be neither time nor room enough, in 
the future, to tolerate incarcerated classes, and if the 
individuals are left alive, care will be taken that they 
shall not spread. Meanwhile the young keep coming 
and are with us, and if we cannot obviate the inborn 
evils, we can, and must, see to their up-bringing. The 
fact of parentage unhappily does not by any means 
imply capacity for motherhood ; hence babies are given 
beer, and infants fed upon fried fish. The grip of 
poverty makes wisdom impotent, and we see countless 
urchins playing about the gutters, whose limbs, and 
eyes, and teeth, are let to go entirely uncared for. 
They are standing with gaping boots, in unclean 
clothes, and with infected hair, yet nearly all of them 
would respond splendidly to better days. _It is not the 
taint of blood, but want of air, and food, and home, 
and the green fields, that makes them what they are. 


DWELLERS IN CANAAN. 


‘Peasant Life in the Holy Land.” By the Rev. C. T. 
Wilson. London: Murray. 1906. 12s. net. 


NTEREST never wearies of details about that 
country, no bigger than Wales, where the history 

of mankind is focussed. Even the hasty traveller, who 
thinks it necessary to compile a book about his three 
months’ visit to Palestine, has seen things with an 
eager curiosity and sense of newness which the dweller 
is apt to lose. Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, who 
has worked long among the common people, has had 
Opportunities of describing their ways of life and 
thought from within. And it is not from the Jews but 
from the Fellahin, pastoral descendants, as Conder 
and many scholars suppose, of the pre-Israelitic inhabi- 
tants who were reduced to serfdom by the Hebrew 


conquerors, that knowledge of traditional habits and 
customs must be obtained. These are beginning to 
disappear. The peasants, crushed by poverty and the 
suicidal taxation which causes so many trees to be cut 
down, are migrating to the towns. Local peculiarities. 
are dying out. Railways, telegraphs, letter-postage,. 
machinery, importation of European commodities, news- 
papers, schools, are fast changing the face of even this. 
portion of the Orient. The contrasts which remain are 
all the more piquant. 

We are inclined to be a little sceptical, however, 
when foreigners describe native idiosyncrasies which 


| are set down as odd, unintelligent and superstitious. 


We should shrug our shoulders if an Eastern visitor 
to England were to tell his countrymen on his return 
that we propitiate the goddess Fortune or drive 
away demons by nailing horseshoes over our doors, 
that the sight of a magpie or crossed knives is held 
with us portentous, that ladies of rank fear to be 
wedded in May or to sit down thirteen at table, that 
part of the ritual of marriage service in the Church of 
England is throwing rice and confetti, and that strict 
Christians do not consider that Lent is properly kept 
unless they have eaten a pancake before it begins. 
The repetition, again, by Moslems of certain formule. 
is probably not a bit more mechanical than the 
Northern Farmer’s idea of worship or than the “ dearly 
beloved brethren” exercises of the ordinary English 
congregation. It would be almost impossible to ex- 
pect an officer of the Church Missionary Society to 
write about Oriental Christianity with sympathy and 
insight, and Mr. Wilson’s remarks are not obtrusively 
patronising or critical. But it would be well for English. 
missionaries to ask themselves what native Orthodoxy 
thinks of a Christianity which does not fast and is so 
strikingly unlike the churchmanship of the primitive 
ages. 

The present volume, however, aims at describing 
Syrian peasant life. Mr. Wilson mentions a number 
of facts throwing light on the Biblical story, some of 
which we do not remember meeting before. The 
burial of poor strangers in large excavated vaults, for 
example, shows probably the reason for the purchase 
of the potter’s field, where quantities of clay would be 
dug out. The roving gipsy blacksmiths may be the 
ones the supply of whom was cut off by the Philistines, 
so that there was no smith found in all the land 
of Israel. The flocks of mingled sheep and goats 
separating themselves at their respective shepherds’ 
call, or resting at noonday; the humming millstones. 
the silence of which is a picture of the apocalyptic 
desolation of Babylon; the temporary frameworks. 
of plastered poles and reeds which were the barns- 
of the Rich Fool; the coined money so seldom 
found in the girdle-purse and therefore forbidden 
to the Twelve to be (not ‘‘ provided” but) gotten ;. 
the tiny dried fishes used as a relish for the shepherd 
boy’s dry barley-bread; the ‘‘kissing” of the idol-- 
god; the olive-shoots growing up, as the psalmist 
says, round the parent stem; these and many other 
customs are described with freshness and sometimes. 
with novelty. Mr. Wilson thinks that the tiles 
which were broken through for the paralytic to be let 
down were those of the parapet overlooking a court-- 
yard, of which a photograph is given. We think he is 
not quite correct in saying that the Greek Church 
refuses both the orders and the baptism of any other 
community ; for Easterns are illogical, and say a rite is 
invalid when they mean irregular. He mentions the 
celebration of the Nativity on the Epiphany feast. But 
the early Church only kept the more strictly theological 
festival, Christmas being a later introduction. 


NOVELS. 


“The Sin of George Warrener.”” By Marie van Vorst. 
London: Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 


This is the story of an American Madame Bovary, 
but Mrs. George Warrener is a very dull person. A 
desire to emulate rich neighbours was easily followed 
by a liaison with one of the family. Meanwhile George 
Warrener, an industrious clerk, was given a lift in. 
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business and never guessed his benefactor’s motive. 
When his wife’s extravagance had ruined him he mis- 
appropriated her lover’s money, and was much annoyed 
later on to discover in what relation to himself that 
worthy stood. Miss van Vorst can draw a clever 
picture of the second-rate dulness of a New England 
town, and makes her stupid, beautiful Mrs. Warrener 
a living figure. But she has chosen an unpleasant and 
sordid theme and seems to delight in its moral squalor. 
The book will neither corrupt the morals nor engage 
the mind of any reader who knows how these subjects 
are treated by great writers. It is of the species 
labelled ‘‘ daring "—the kind of book that maiden ladies 
write nowadays but cannot persuade their mothers to 
read—and leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 


‘The Financier: a Novel.” By J. B. Harris-Burland. 
London: Greening. 1906. 6s. 


This is not the book that we should have expected 
from a Newdigate Prize poet, but Mr. Harris-Burland 
has a story to tell, though he insists on clothing it in 
all the outworn tags of the language of melodrama. 
The plot, for that matter, is melodramatic enough. 
John Gramphorn, financier and imperialist, is deter- 
mined to save Mashongweland from Germany, and 
arranges that gold shall be found there and (apparently) 
that there shall be war with the natives in order to 
interest the British public. Two of the pawns on his 
chessboard are a young and previously honest mining 
engineer, and his fiancée, a beautiful actress. Diplo- 
macy and the Stock Exchange have no secrets for 
Mr. Harris-Burland, but he need not have followed 
Harold Frederic so closely in the matter of cornering 
worthless shares and then squeezing the bears. The 
book is punctuated with revolver-shots, and is an 
honest piece of sensationalism free from the most 
glaring vices of its class. 


‘‘Phantasma.” By A. C. Inchbold. London: Black- 
wood 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Inchbold’s conception is greater than his power 
of execution. His story is on a magnificent scale. It 
is full of colour and incident. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Inchbold shows himself unable to grapple 
with the wealth of material he has gathered at so much 
pains. There is an over-accumulation of vivid detail 
which leaves the reader dazzled and bewildered. The 
story deals with the conflict between Bonaparte in 
Egypt and the daughter of Murad Bey Nazli, whom 
her mother had designed as consort to the conqueror. 
The atmosphere of the book is admirable and the story 
when disentangled from the mass of detail is really 
interesting. 


“Hasty Fruit.” By Helen Wallace. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1906. 6s. 


In these days of the writing of many novels it is suffi- 
cient to mark a story as being well out of the general 
ruck when it shall appear in a second edition. This 
distinction has befallen Miss Helen Wallace’s ‘‘ Hasty 
Fruit”, a capital story, which beginning among the 
fascinating hills of the Border country passes for a while 
to New Gambia and a life of stress and adventure. It 
is along story with plenty of character in it, and variety 
of incidents, and the new edition will be welcomed by 
all who care for a well-told romance showing how true 
love triumphs over all. 


“The Agony of Love and Hate.” By A. R. King. 
London: Drane. 1906. 6s. 


‘* The devilish look came over his face again, and 
his eyes flashed forth the biggest curse that ever 
walked on this fair earth.” As may be judged by this 
extract, the promise of the title of Mr. King’s novel is 
not belied by its contents, which include an Italian 
wizard, mysterious dungeons, a secret society called 
** The Skull and Crossbones ”’, hissing devils, Chinese 
pirates, conversations with Satans, and various adven- 
tures and characters which would be astonishing in a 
medieval romance. It is quite illiterate and absurd, 
and one marvels that such rubbish should find its way 
‘auto print. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Zneid of Virgil.” Translated by E. Fairfax Taylor. 
With an Introduction and Notes by E. M. Foster. 2 vols, 
London: Dent. 1906. 2s. 6d. net each. 


In these two well got-up little books we have yet another 
attempt to popularise great classical authors. The “ Temple 
Greek and Latin Classics” is a new series in which have 
already appeared two plays of Euripides, three dialogues of 
Plato, and the Satires of Juvenal. We do not see any very 
illustrious names among the translators and commentators, 
but this is not necessarily a drawback in an enterprise of this 
nature. This present work consists of a sympathetic little 
preface, a Spenserian version of the A2neid, and a few notes. 
These latter “do not deal with questions of grammar or 
zsthetic, nor with textual criticism. They are intended to 
explain such historical, archeological, or literary allusions as are 
of any difficulty or importance”. “ Difficulty” here is found to 
be a relative term. We join issue with the conclusion of 
Mr. Foster’s preface. He says, p. xviii. “ He (Vergil) is more 
in danger from his friends, for we are too apt to read our own 
thoughts into him, and our thoughts are often second-rate... . 
Let us not make him too tearful or too mellow.” But surely 
if there be one poet in the world who is best treated, and most 
properly appreciated by being “seen thro’ a temperament”, 
that poet is Vergil. The version is smooth and reproduces the 
original very fairly. The Alexandrine aids in producing that 
flowing continuity, so necessary in an epic. We are not over- 
done with “ swains” and “ damosels” and the like, with which 
many translations from the classics have been sadly marred. 
We may allow ourselves one quotation, vi. 848 :— 


“ Others, no doubt, from breathing bronze shall draw 
More softness, and a living face devise 
From marble, plead their causes at the law 
More deftly, trace the motions of the skies 
With learned rod, and tell the stars that rise. 
Thou, Roman, rule, and o’er the world proclaim 
The ways of peace. Be these thy victories 
To spare the vanquished, and the proud to tame, 
These are imperial arts, and worthy of thy name.” 


‘‘ Warwickshire.” Painted by Fred. Whitehead. Described by 
Clive Holland. ‘*Sussex.” Painted by Wilfrid Ball. 
London: Black. 1906. 20s. net each. 


A long list of the books published in this series must be 
taken to show that there is a considerable public for these sub- 
stantial volumes with their seventy or eighty—in some cases 
very many more—coloured illustrations. Warwickshire and 
Sussex lend themselves to this pictorial treatment, and on 
the whole it must be admitted, though the work is unequal, 
both artists and printers have managed to get admirable 
results. Though Mr. Clive Holland has a better opportunity 
for literary effect in Warwickshire than the anonymous writer 
on Sussex, the general literary quality of the second book is 
superior to that of the first. The writer seizes the highly 
specialised life of English counties and is impressed by the 
part they have played in national development. Without the 
romance of Warwickshire to be “worked up”, the descriptive 
part of the Sussex volume is yet hardly less interesting. It is 
not perhaps as complete as it might be made; there are some 
notable omissions, and in one or two points, such as the re- 
peated description of Battle as a village, the writer trips. Mr. 
Clive Holland has packed his chapters so full of historical 
dates and names of men and things—some of which by the way 
are not unchallengeable—that he has left himself little scope 
for style or reflection. If both volumes at times seem to be 
little better than glorified guide books, they will nevertheless 
appeal to all for whom the story and the natural beauty of our 
English counties have attraction. 


‘Stanford's London Atlas of Universal Geography.” Quarto 
Edition, 50 Coloured Maps and an Alphabetical List of Names 
with Latitudes and Longitudes. Sixth Edition. London: 
Stanford. 1906. 25s. 


This, the sixth edition of Mr. Stanford’s London Atlas is of a 
convenient size and shape for ordinary use, and whilst giving 
maps of all portions of the globe on a scale large enough for 
general reference, contains those of British possessions and of 
other regions where our interests are paramount, on a larger 
scale ; a most practical and generally useful arrangement. In 
addition to the ordinary maps of the British Isles there are 
others showing the elevation of the land, the depths of the 
surrounding seas, the distribution of rainfall, the configuration 
of the river basins and other matters of interest and importance. 
A new feature in this edition is the geological map of our 
islands, to which three plates are devoted ; these are taken from 
the original map edited by Mr. H. B. Woodward F.R.S. and 
are extremely clear. A voluminous alphabetical list of the 
latitudes and longitudes of the more important points on the 
earth’s surface is given at the end of the atlas. The atlas is 
also issued in octavo form, but this quarto edition is un- 
doubtedly more suited for ordinary use. 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FIRE. COMPANY LIMITED. LIFE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
The Manchester Fire Office. 
Head Office: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 
Income £1,250,000. 
Total Security for Policy-Holders 
FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Total Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY, TRUSTEES & EXECUTORS 


Head Office—CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


(INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.] 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Cuarantees, Annuities. 
The Corporation will act as— 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS and SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds in hand exceed 


£5,250,000. 


Special Terms granted to ANNUITANTS 
when HEALTH is IMPAIRED. 
Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., 
LONDON. 


The business of this Office is confined to the United Kingdom. 
No Foreign Risks undertaken. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted at current Rates of Premium, 
for particulars of which apply to the Branches and Agencies of the 


Company, or to 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Expenses. 


Low Premiums. 


Scottish ProvipENT Institution. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Wittram Srreet, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: € St. AnprEw Square, EDINBURGH. 


Guaranteed 5% Investment 


Policies with most liberal conditions are now issued by the 


GRESHAM. 


Annual Income £1,360,556 
Assets ans . £9,318,943 
Total Payments Policies £21,446,635 


Write for Particulars to Head Offce : 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.c, 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY. 
The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under Aaneanee and Annuity 
3,937,646 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - ‘£976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to THe ACTUARY, 
Eourtasie Lire Assurance Society, Mansion Hovse St, Lonpvon, E.C. 


ROYAL company. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
THE LARCEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


TOTAL FUNDS - - = ££13,803,187 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER & J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED ) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 
THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funds Exceed - £2,920,000. 


Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses, 


Gentlemen able to —- business and desiti 4 of prospectus 
should write to DWARD W. BRO Manager. 
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“The Royal Colonial Institute Proceedings 1905-6,” as usual 
contains much varied, special and useful information on 
Colonial subjects. General Booth explains his emigration 
scheme, Miss C. de Thierry British Policy in the West Indies, 
Mr. W. J. Sowden the Anglo-Australian Position as seen by an 
Australian, Sir Charles Eliot the Progress and Problems of 
East Africa, Mr. Lionel Decle the development of British 
Africa generally, and Mr. P. J. Hannon the New Agricultural 
movement in Cape Colony; Mr. E. B. Osborn deals with 
the future of Canada, Pa Arthur Sawtell describes India 
under British rule, Mr. J. G. Jenkins writes on the products of 
Australia ; and Mr. T. 1 Alldridge on those of Sierra Leone. 
Mr. E. H. Cunningham Craig indicates the possibilities of the 
oilfields of Trinidad. Altogether an excellent list of subjects 
by competent lecturers. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Aout. 3fr. 


We must select for particular approval in this number the 
extremely well-informed and illuminating essay on “ Religion 
in Ireland” by M. Louis Paul-Dubois. Evidently the writer 
has followed with the closest attention recent developments of 
Catholicism in that country, and has even noted such inci- 
dents as the attack by Mr. Starkie on the Catholic clergy as 
educators made at the meeting of the British Institution at 
Belfast. Certainly to an outsider one of the oddest sides of 
Irish public life is to be found in the way in which public 
Officials plunge into controversy. At present it is raging 
bitterly between Catholic laymen and Catholic priests on the 
reorganisation of their religious education. But in any case 
there is undoubtedly a great revival, a desire for education both 
by priests and laymen. It isa hopeful sign. When the writer 
says that the British Government has been ungrateful in not 
sufficiently recognising the conservative réle of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland he may be right if referring to the policy of 
Rome herself but not if he refers even to the heads of the 
Church in that country. 


For this Week’s Books see page 216. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 
“BLAGKaWHITE” 


WHISKY. 


PROPRIETORS 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Lrp.” 
26 Holborn, London, E.C. 


“PHILKUT™ 


THE STOPPING THAT STOPS THERE 


The latest and best method of repairing cuts in outer 
covers. TRY IT will use it always! 


geo 
ad when a 


QNIY FROM 


GAMAGES or HOLBORN. 


THE MOTORIST’S MECCA. 


A “Giltedge” 


Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 
best work in your power. 

A Steel Pen, Peneil, or an 

Inferior Fountain Pen, 

means slower, less ac- 

curate and illegible 

notes, &c. A Steel 

Pen lasts a day, 

a **Swan” will 

endure for 


IN THREE SIZES, 
10/6, 16/6, 
and 25/=- 


upwards, post free. 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


93 Cheapside, E.C.; Regent St. .W.. Londen; 
3 Exchange Street, Manches' 
and Brentano’ Ss, °37 Ave. de Nowe. Paris. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


s. 6d. ussia er Case 2is. 
Kropp DUPLEX "STROP 7s. 6d. Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Wholesale: Osporne, GarreTT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST be = for Company and General Advertisi Ad 
timates, and all of charge. Replies 


CCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR to leading Reviews 
desires Secretarial Work, Co) ying, Arranging, Correcting MS., &c. 
and Correct writer. 
wipPly ‘* Herald,” c/o SATURDAY Review, 33 Southampton Street, London, 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. 


W. DALTON. 


PRICE ss. NET. @ 


Mr. Daltton'’s New Book is made up of the articles which have appeared in 


the SaturDay Review during the past twelve months. 


The articles have been 


revised, and a remarkable Bibliography of the game added. 


Tatler :—‘* By far the most complete 
and comprehensive work on the game 
which has yet been published... . Iam 
frequently asked why there is not some 
standard book on the game, which should 
generally be accepted as the one recognised 
authority on the subject. Well, here we 
have it at last.” 


Public Opinion says :—** * ** Saturday ” 
Bridge’ presents so many fascinating pro- 
blems, and suggests such interesting and 
in some cases daring solutions, that the 
average player will reatise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the 
game.” 


World :—* Admirably lucid. . . . Mr. 
Dalton has a way of imparting his instruc- 
tions and suggestions which is as pleasant 
as it is simple, and those who are prepared 
to accept his view of the superiority of 
practice to theory could not have a more 
agreeable or better qualified mentor.” 


Outlook :—‘‘The most philosophic and 
ingenious work on Bridge yet written.” 


Daily Express :—“ Bids fair to be the 
standard book on the game. . . . A very 
complete and exhaustive treatise.” 


Lloyd's News :—* Most comprehensive 
work yet issued on the popular game. . . . 
While clear and firm in his judgments the 
author is not unduly dogmatic.” 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by 
the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed 
Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a 
No Trump Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand 
in a No Trump Game 

The Play of the Third Hand 
against a Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second 
Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


Publisher and Bookseller:—‘*We are 
convinced the work has only to be read 
to be recognised by all experts as the first 
of text-books on the subject yet issued.” 


Times :—‘* These agreeably written 
papers on points of policy and customs by 
a well-known authority will attract Bridge 
players.” 


Sunday Times says :—‘* As an authority 
on Bridge, Mr. Dalton’s supremacy is 
acknowledged. ‘‘‘ Saturday” Bridge’ is 
written not for the tyro, but for the player 
who already has a sufficient grasp of the 
game to desire an expert opinion as to 
what should be done in a particular set 
of circumstances.” 


Morning Leader Mr. Dalton may 
be called an eclectically practical teacher. 
. . . Everything he says is illuminating.” 


Tribune :—‘‘ The Bridge player who is 
anxious to improve and has not at his 
command the best of all methods—constant 
play with people who are better players 
than himself—may get a great deal of 
assistance from these sensible and instruc- 
tive pages.” 


Queen : —** Those who love Bridge for its 
own sake will do well to get ‘ “Saturday” 
Bridge.’ Its get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 


The book is published in both white and art green cloths, so that purchasers 


may make their choice. 


It is on sale at all booksellers’ and railway bookstalls. 


If there is any difficulty in getting the book, it will be sent post free on receipt 
of 5s. 3a. direct from the office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GREENING’S LATEST SUCCESSES. 


The Dai.y Tececraru says: ‘‘ One of the most fascinating and thrilling 
stories we have read for many a long day. ... Thrilling incidents follow one 
another with startling rapidity ; it is all saaily splendidly done.” 


By HARRIS BURLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Black Motor Car.” 


Two London Fairies. The Seal of Confession. 


By GEO. R. SIMS. By H. A. BULLEY. 
3s. 6d. 6s. 


| 
Paul Jerome. | Cressida. 


By MARY KOCH. By Mrs. BIDDULPH. 


THAT AMBITIOUS SHE. 


By LUCIE SIMPSON, Author of ‘* The Privilege of Motherhood.” 
6s. 


The Tececrarn says: “A lively, entertaining tale... a thoroughly 
interesting love story, written with = animation.’ 


The Triumph of Love. The Price of Silence, 


By MABEL CHAN TOON. By Mrs. BAGOT HARTE. 
6s. 6s. 


JUST OUT. 
A remarkable story by an anonymous author. 


A WOMAN 


Extract From Prerace.—‘‘ There could be no excuse for giving to the 
world this pitiful diary of disillusion and despair, but for the fact that it is a 
record of actual experience. . .. Women will understand the writer best those, 
at any rate, who understand ‘themselves. These will judge her less harshly 


than men.” 
Price 6s., at all Booksellers’. 


London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY’. 

THE SECOND EDITION of the 1906 ISSUE of 
THE BRITISH MOTOR 
TOURISTS’ A.B.C. 


The book is now recognised as indispensable to Motorists. Special 
articles by well-known authorities, and a mass of useful information. 
The best Maps of the best roads. 
OF THE FIRST EDITION 
The Laptgs’ Fieto says : “* 4 really valuable friend to the motorist...... Really 
an acquisition.’ 
he Tribune calls it “ A mass of well- -adjusted information for motorists.” 
The Dairy CHRONICLE says it is “* Well worthy of careful study by the happy 
motorist.” 
According to the GuARDIAN it is | ‘* An invaluable book for motorists.” 
The Saturpay Review says: “ Itis not views but facts that we want in a 
guide, and these are given with alphabetical simplicity.” 
The SvorTsMAn t inks that ‘It may be genuinely recommended to all who 
motor.” 


Price 1s. in cloth ; in leather extra gilt, 5s. 


The Five- eating Copy is enriched in this edition by a beautiful Frontispiece 
a special Drawing by DOUGLAS ALMOND, R.1., entitled 


At all Bookstalls and good Booksellers ; or, post free (3d. extra) from 
THE PUBLISHER, 30 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
OPEN LETTER TO 
PROFESSOR RAY LANKESTER. 
‘‘HUMBUG.” By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 
THE KAISER’S BRITISH-INSPIRED DREAMS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrrFices: 6 BELL’s Buritpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 


most be let 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


The Fésole Club Papers: being Lessons in Sketching for some 
Learners (W. G. geeell: Ulverston, Lancs. : Wo Holmes 
Ltd. 3s. 6a. net. 

FICTION 


A Pixy in Petticoats. Alston Rivers. 6s. 

A Rogue’s Tragedy Sener Capes); Tally Ho! (Helen Mathers), 
Methuen. 6s. each 

The Queen’s Tragedy (Robert Hugh Benson). Isaac Pitman. 6s. 


HISTORY 


Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents (James Henry 
Breasted. Vol. IV.). Chicago: At the University Press, 
$3 net. 

ScHOOL Books 


Elementary Chemistry: Progressive Lessons in Experiment and 
Theory—II. (F. R. L. Wilson and G. W. Hedley). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 5s. 

A Heuristic Arithmetic (Clifford Granville and C. E. Rice. Part I.), 
Horace Marshall. 2s. 6d. 

Algebra for Beginners (William Dodds. Enlarged Edition). Murby 
and Co. Is. 6d. 

A Grammar of Classical Latin for Use in Schools and Colleges (Arthur 
Sloman). Cambridge: At the University Press. 65. 

A First Book in English Literature (C. L. Thomson. Part III.). 
Horace Marshall. 2s. 6¢. 


THEOLOGY 


Handbook to the Controversy with Rome (Karl von Hase. Edited 
by A. W. Streane. 2vols.). R.T.S. 215. 

Sanctity’s Romance: Stories of the Bright Ages (David Bearne, S.J.). 
Wimbledon: ‘‘ Messenger ” Office. Is. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Franciscan Days: . . . Selections for Every Day... (Translated 
and Arranged by A. G. F. Howell). Methuen. 35. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3/r.; The North American Review, 2s. 6¢.; The American 
Historical Review; Cassier’s Magazine, 1s.; Ord Och Bild 
(Stockholm), 147. ; Ecclesiastical Review ; La Revue, 2/r.30. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A B C. 
Te : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, All the New ani 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices : 
Manager: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchures ‘Avenue, London. 


For P. ¢ apply to the latter firm at S Fenchurch Avenue, gS: or to 
the Branch Office. 28 8 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


P. & O. CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERV 
FREQUENT one TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 


MA ADEN, BOMBAY "KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, * CEYLON. STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. CHEAP PLEASURE and 

ROUN WOR TOURS. ‘or Particulars 
apply at the Londen Offices, E.C., or 
Avenue, W.C. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 
Dividend No. 4. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. HOLDERS OF SHARE 
WARRANTS TO BEARER are eo that they wil] receive payment, on or 
after TUESDAY, 4th SEPTEMBER, 1906, of DIVIDEND No. 4 (74 per cent., 
i.e. rs. 6d. per Share), after penn of COUPON No. 4, at the don Office, 
No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

COUPONS beionging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be sub- 
éct to deduction of a! i = at the rate of 1s. in the £ 
EAR DAYS for and may 
be ieiet any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven 


Listing Forms may be had on —. 
"ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
16th August, 1906. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Fenwick’s Career. [2nd Impression. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


Tribune.—" A story rich in detail and incident. 
It is difficult to praise the book enough.” 


The Marriage of William Ashe. 
[114th Thousand. 
With Illustrations by STERNER. 

Spectator.—‘* The most attractive and brilliant of 

all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels.” 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
With Illustrations. [Over 165,002 Copies so.d. 

Mr, William Dean Howells.-‘ Readers have 
rarely been led with such interest alung the course 
of any novel.” 

Eleanor. [Ozer 120,000 Copies sold. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 

London Quarterly Review.—“ Mrs. Ward has 
never given us a book that finds its way to one’s 
heart so completely.” 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. [7/: Edition. 

Times.—* Will take rank with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s best work. . . The story is a story of a great 
passion worthily told.” 

Sir George Tressady. (37d Edition. 

Standard.— An exceedingly able book. We 
a if any other living woman could have written 
it. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Count Hannibal. [5¢h Jupression. 
Lilustrated London News.—‘ The reader will be 
scarcely conscious of taking breath... Mr. Weyman 
is far superior to his competitors.” 
The Castle Inn. 
With Frontispiece. 
Times.—'' A story which the reader follows with 
excited curiosity.” 
In Kings Byways. = [20 Jmpression. 


Times.—‘ Will be enjoyed by everyone to whom 
the ‘Gentleman of France’ sppealed ; and in point 
of art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.” 


By the Author of “Elizabeth and 
her German Carden.” 
The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 


[4th linpression. 
Spectator.—* Priscilla is one of the most engaging 
acters we have met in fiction for years.” 


Edition. 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 


Rose of the World. Jmpression. 

Academy.—‘* Perhaps the finest book that Mr and 

Mrs. Egerton Castle have as yet produced—daring, 
original, moving.” 


French Nan. 
With Illustrations. 
cademy. —‘ A charming story...... A tale of Dres- 

den china, so dainty and clever.” 


If Youth but Knew. [22d /mpression. 
With 20 Illustrations by LANCELOT Speep. 
Truth.—“ As enchanting as the magic music of its 
wizard violinist.” 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 
The Silver Skull. [37a Jmpression. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
British Weekly.—“ A work of real genius, full of 
glorious adventures.” 
Little Anna Mark. 
With a frontispiece. 
Daily Telegraph.— A rattling, rousing story of 
adventure and misadventure.” 
The Black Douglas. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—‘*‘ A book which grips the imagination 
in a thoroughly satisfactory fa:hion.” 
The Red Axe. Jmpression. 
With 8 Ful'-page Illustrations. 
‘ecklv A powerful story, which he tells 
in bis own masterful style.” 
Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 
[4th Lmpression. 
Spectator.—‘‘It carries the reader along, keenly 
interested and full of sympathy, from the first page 
to the last.” 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


The Man from America. 
[2ud Impression. 
Academyv.—‘‘A charming book, fragrantly and 
Celicately w itten.” 
Peter’s Mother. [9th Impression. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A better novel the reader 
could not desire.” 
Cornelius. [5¢h Impression. 
Quarterly Review.—“ Mits Philipotte is enough 
to make the forsune of any story.” 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


The Intrusions of Peggy. 
[2ad Impression. 
Westminster Gazette.—“‘ Pegey is altogether one 
of the most de ightful characters that have appeared 
in recent fiction.” 


[37a Impression. 


[2ud Impression. 


Jmpression. 


| 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

The Last Hope. [4h /mpression. 2nd Ed. 
A thenaeum.— One of his very best novels.’ 

Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 

[2nd Impression. 

Saturday Review. — “ Engrossing, fascinating, 

picturesque tales, fu'l of colour, adventure, and 
emotion.” 

Flotsam. 

With a Frontispiece. 
Vanity Fair.—‘ A capital book, that will repay 
any reader, old or young, for the reading.” 

Barlasch of the Guard. [6/1 /mpression. 
Queen.—“ There is the genius of a Meissonier in 

his delineation of Papa lasch......He is one of the 
best soldier-characters in fiction.” 

The Vultures. [7th Impression. 
Queen.—‘‘One of Henry Seton Merriman’s very 
st......A powerful and thrilling book.” 

The Velvet Glove. [4th Impression. 
Atheneum.—“ A good story......We have nothing 

but praise for the skilfully interwoven plot and the 
artistic development of character.” 


The Isle of Unrest. 
With Illustrations. 
Morning Post.—“ A really admirable novel.” 
Roden’s Corner. [37d Edition. 
Punch.— For dramatic situatioy, intensity, and 
simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous.” 
In Kedar’s Tents. oth Edition. 
Guardian.—“ Fu!l of adventure, of humour, and 
of vigour.” 
The Grey Lady. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Globe.—-“ A story of striking merit throughout.” 
The Sowers. [27th Edition. 
Graphic.—“ Very difficult indeed to lay down 
until its last page has been turned.” 
With Edged Tools. [New Edition. 
Westminster Gasette.—‘* Admirably conceived 
The story never flags or loiters.” 
From One Generation to Another. 
[New Edition. 
Illustrated London News.—‘‘ The book is a good 
book. The characters are admirably contrasted.” 
The Slave of the Lamp. [New £aition. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘ A masterly StOry...... 
so like real life, and so entirely unconventional. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
The Truants. 
Punch.—“ Of the most engaging interest.” 
The Four Feathers. = [12¢h /mpression. 
Country Life.—‘‘\t is indeed a grand story, told 
with such sympathy and spirit combined as are rarely 
to be found in books.” 


Impression. 


[6th Zmpression. 


Impression. 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 
“‘ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than 
those we owe to the pen of the Bromté sisters." —Speaker. 


. binding, gilt top, £2 2s. the set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the 
works, reproduced from Phorographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr W. R. 
BLAND, of Duffield, Derby, in co juxction with Mr. C. BARROW KEENE, of 
Derby, Medallists of the Royal Pnotographic Society. Introductions to the works 
are suppli-d by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. and an Introduction ani Notes to 
Mrs. GASKELL'S © Life of Charlotte Bionté ” by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 


JANE EYRE. THE PROFESSOR AND POEMS. 
SHIRLEY. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
ILLETTE. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HAL‘. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Ly Mrs. GASKELL. 

** Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. smal post 8vo. limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET! EDITION, 7 vols. 
small fcap. 8vo. each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, rs. 6d. per 
volume ; or the set in gold-lettered c'oth case, 125. 6<. 


' YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 
“I do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature 
was supreme, and his characters stand out as human beings with a force and truth 
which ~ not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist iu any 


| period.”—AnTHONY TROLLOprg on English Novelists in his Autobiography. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth | 


13 Vols. larg2 crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 volumes 
are also supplied in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 23 18s. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto 

Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings derived from the Author’s Original 

MSS. and Note-Books, and each volume includes a Memoir in the form of an 


Introduction by Mrs. Richmonp 
VANITY FAIR. CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘* PUNCH.” 
PENDENNIS. THE NEWCOMES. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 


| BARRY LYNDON; THE FITZ- | THE 
BOODLE PAPERS. ADVENTURES OF 3 
SKETCH BOOK: Notes of A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 


| 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER ; ROUND- 
ABOUT PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL, 


a 

ama from Cornhill to Cairo, 
&c. 

BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES. 


HENRY ESMOND: AND THE 
LECTURES. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*.* Mesers. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to sen j, post free on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


and 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large nimber of Miscellaneous Works. 


Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in several Novel Series are the following :— 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD ACNES & ECERTON CASTLE 
HENRY 8 BERNARD E. J. CAPcS 


SIR A. CONA™ DOYLE ANSTEY 
A. E. Ww. MA JQMES PAYN 
ONY HOPE RCE CISSING 
MACGCARD W. E. NORRIS 


MRS, HODCSON BURNETT THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 


HERRING” 
MRS, HENRY DE LA PASTURE i 
KATHARINE TYNAN ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
MRS, OLIPHANT MRS. CASKELL 


HOLME LEE 
THE BRONTE SISTERS, &c. 


Lonlon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Handy volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper, feap. 8vo. price 2s. or 2s. 6d. each. 
) Comprising works by some of the most popular modern writers, including the Bronté Sisters, W. M. Thackeray, George Eliot, Anthony 
Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, E. Lynn Linton, Katherine S. Macquoid, Leigh Hunt, Holme Lee, Erckmann-Chatrian, the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax,” 
x Hamilton Aidé, the Author of ‘* The Rose Garden,” the Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,” W. E. Norris, F. Anstey, &c. 
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EDUCATION. 


CGUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 


HE WINTER SESSION commences on Monday, 
October rst. Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are 
offered for competition annually in September. : poe 
For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, special classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lond.), prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, Regulations 
for residence in the College, new scheme for payment of composition fees, &c., 
apply personally or by letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.— ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
J) SHIPS to be competed for in September 1906. Two Open Scholarships in 
Arts, one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty yours of age, and 
one of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Science, one of the value of £150, and another of £60, n_ to candi- 
dates under twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for University 
Students who have completed their study cf anatomy and physiology, of the value 
of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the Dean, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and 
Army. Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing Fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-bath, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Cadet Corps, —— to 
the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the Secretary, 32 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 


UEEN ANNE’S SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM, near 
READING. 
A Church of England High School for Girls.—For vacancies next term 
(unexpected) apply at once to CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


| Quase Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
hi elling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. 1 King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Louisa Gann, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. ry moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Definite instruction in the History and 

Doctrine of the Church of England. Entire yearly cost need not exceed 45 guineas. 
For prospectus, apply to the Rev. A. H. Coomses, Headmaster. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 


versities, last year Public Schools, &c. Recent successes: rst class Previous 
Exam., Cambridge, Part II. Responsions, Oxford.—G. Cotvitte, M.A. Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Blackwater Road. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 


Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 
to the Downs under Peachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 
ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Lrtp., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 
217 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 
~HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 


wick Place, Hove, Brighton. Recognised by the Board of Education. Art, 
Music, Modern Sager, ookery, Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior and 
Junior Divisions.—For Illustrated Prospectus address the Misses Norman, 


RIGHTON.—Rokesley House, Marine Parade.— 


Old-established School for daughters of gentlemen.—Apply the Principa.. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons. 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundes: 
ounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
Yoice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PRINCIPAL, 


RIGHTON.—47 Sussex Square (the best part of 


Brighton). A limited number of Boys specially cared for. Gymnasia and 
Playing Field. Every comfort. 
Apply—H. G. A. Cuatmers, M.A. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. i liday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonp Hay, Principals. 


SHBURNHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, Southborough, 

Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of Education. Dry soil, 

bracing air, 50o feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Principal : Miss Rupp, 
late Visiting Mistress North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL.— 
» G.P.D.S.T.—For terms for Boarders and Illustrated Prospectus, apply 
EADMISTRESS. 


ARIS.—Mlle. Exputson and Miss METHERELL have 
a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL ir Paris. 
Excellent education. FFirst-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, 
Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, fencing, 
gymnasium. Practical cookery and dressmaking. 
Miss Metherell is in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, London, N., and can 
arrange to see parents. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 
Patron—The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Bublic Schools. 
Individual attention given to al! pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Headmaster’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket. Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For prospectus, views, &c., address Nevill House. 


Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 


(23 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘Trials. For appoint- 
ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 
= ral oo with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 

aida Hill. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
} BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bet, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


N ARGATE.—Clovelly, Cliftonville. Good Middle-class School for 
Girls. Preparation for exams. Limited number only received. Prospec- 
tus and references on application. Autumn Term, September 2oth. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

py excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
nade. 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NEeEw boarders. Pro- 
fessional, C ial, and Engi ing sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


AR. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. H 
(Somerset (qualified first trial. SANDHURST.—July, 1306; J. M. Need. 
(first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSS) 
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RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-ciass, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, Bridge and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ ton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 980 X. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.—Apply, PRroprigTrREss. 


Royal Parade.—Board resi- 

dence, 35s., or apartments by arrangement. Sea front. Electric light. 
Good cooking. Every comfort. Retired situation. Three minutes from motor- 
*bus.—Apply, Miss Bett. 


EASTBOURNE. — Dante House, 23 Gildredge Road. Comfortable board 
residence or apartments. Early dinner.—Apply, Miss E. VauGHAN. 


NOTICE. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


- The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
. Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 
Rome ° - Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
New Yorx - «+ The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.). Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, Canapa . . The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Montreat, Canapa The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
. A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 
Central News Agency, Ltd., Capetown;  ——ceeal 
burg; Pretoria ; Durban, and all branches. 
AUSTRALIA Cute Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane} 
erth. 
TASMANIA + Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
New Zearano. . Gordon &Gotch, Wellington; Auckland; Christchurch, 


Paris . 
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18 August, 1906 The Saturday Review. 


£11 5s. To be bought for £57 10s. 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER, NOT TO BE REPEATED, OF AN ENCYCLOPZ/DIA OF THE HISTORY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, TRADITIONS, LITERATURE, ARCHITECTURE, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, FOLK-LORE, BIBLIOGRAPHY, ECCLESIOLOGY, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF OUR 


OWN COUNTRY IN 
THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


BEING A CLASSIFIED COLLECTION OF THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, from 1731 to 1868. 
Edited by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., 


SoMETIME EpiroR or ‘* THE ANTIQUARY,” ‘‘ THE ARCHAOLOGICAL REVIEW,” AND * THE FOLK-LORE JOURNAL.” 


No man in these enlightened times should let the opportunity slip, which now occurs, of 
procuring this valuable and far-reaching work, offered, for the first time, at an 
exceptionally low price. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, as everyone knows, has taken a first place in the Literary World for nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Years. To All interested in Historical, Antiquarian, Genealogical, Literary, Bibliographical, Topographical, and similar information this Work 
is Invaluable, being Culled and Extracted from the Two Hundred and Twenty-four Volumes of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, and which 
has NEVER HITHERTO been placed in such an ACCESSIBLE and READABLE manner before the READING PUBLIC. 


This series of THIRTY VOLUMES, contained in THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, represents Twenty Years of diligent 
collecting and classifying by Mr. Gomme, one of the Best-Known Authorities of the Day on Antiquarian subjects, and gives us an enormous 
amount of knowledge and miscellaneous information, not to be found in any other work, concerning this Land of Ours, Indeed, there is a Vast 
Amount of Local History contained in these volumes which does not appear in any History of England or other work. With the fullest possible 
Indexes to each volume, the reader can refer to any subject he may wish to study without loss of time. 


The following list of the titles of the volumes will give the extensive range of the subjects treated in the work :— 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. | DERBYSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, AND DORSETSHIRE. 


DIALECT PROVERBS AND WORD-LORE. DURHAM, ESSEX AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. HAMPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


ENGLISH TRADITIONS AND FOREIGN CUSTOMS. HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
ARCHEOLOGY. Part I. KENT AND LANCASHIRE. 
ARCHEOLOGY. Part II. LEICESTERSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, MIDDLESEX, AND 
ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS. Part I. MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS. Part II. NORFOLK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, AND NORTHUMBER- 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND NOTES. LAND. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. | NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, AND RUTLAND. 
ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. Part I. SHROPSHIRE AND SOMERSETSHIRE. 
a a Part II. STAFFORDSHIRE AND SUFFOLK. 
ECCLESIOLOGY. SURREY AND SUSSEX. 
: WARWICKSHIRE, WESTMORLAND, AND WILTSHIRE. 
The Counties of England. WORCESTERSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 


DON—THE 
BEDFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, AND BUCKINGHAM. | 
SHIRE. LONDON—SURREY AND KENT. N 
CHESHIRE, CORNWALL, AND CUM- THREE VOLUMES ON 
AND. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY is published in a large 8v0. form tastefully printed in old-face 
Lype on antique paper, and strongly and appropriately bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Oa” Send for a full prospectus of the work by return of post. 


**Mr. Gomme has rendered good service to students by reprinting under one cover papers that were difficult of access, lost as they were in 
the enormous mass of information contained in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. To the student, to the folk-lorist, and to the book-maker this 
library will afford the most valuable assistance.” —Morning Post. 

‘* Not a dull line is there in the volume, and the whole constitutes pleasant and edifying reading.” —Notes and Queries. 


te” SPECIAL OFFER OF 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


TO THE READERS OF THE “‘ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 
The entire Work, in Thirty Volumes, in handsome cloth 
gilt binding, is published at £11 5s., but it will be 
sold to Subscribers for a short time at the net 
price of B77 10s. As the offer will not 


SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Please enter my name as a purchaser 
of aset of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

LipRaRY as described in the above adver- 
tisement, for which I agree to pay £7 10s. 


be kept open indefinitely, purchasers in Name vee 
are strongly advised to send in 
their names immediately Library, soneee 
on the enclosed form. reshame Date 
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The Saturday Review. 


18 August, 1906 


READY AUGUST 27. PRICE 6s. 
A New Novel by 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


(Mrs. Craigie), entitled 


THE DREAM AND 
THE BUSINESS. 


This is unquestionably the most brilliant novel 
John Oliver Hobbes has written. It is crowded with 
figures, each of which is a distinctive personality, con- 
ceived with that vividness and definiteness of outline 
which we expect in the work of John Oliver Hobbes ; 
and we get Society life, the life of the stage, scenes 
abroad and at home, two very fascinating love stories, 
sympathetic studies both of Nonconformity and Roman 
Catholicism, while interwoven with the tale is a pro- 
blem of modern life which will interest every reader 
and cause every reader to think. The story is written 
with John Oliver Hobbes’ wonted epigrammatic incisive- 
ness and scholarliness of phrase, is full of movement 
and animation, and will probably come to be regarded 
as one of the most notable contributions to English 
fiction for the last decade. 


NOTE.—A Sixpenny Edition of John Oliver Hobbes’ first story, 
**Some Emotions and a Moral,” will be issued immediately. 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE FLUTE OF PAN. 6s. 
LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 6s. 
THE VINEYARD. 6s. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 6s. 
ROBERT ORANGE. 6s. 
THE HERB MOON. 6s. 
THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD 
WICKENHAM. 6s. 
THE TALES OF JOHN OLIVER 
HOBBES. 6s. 


CONTENTS. 


A Study in Temptations—A Bundle of Life—Some Emotions 
and a Moral—The Sinner’s Comedy. 


TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS. 
2s. 6d. net. 
THE WISDOM OF THE WISE. 
2s. and 3s. 6d. net. 
THE AMBASSADOR. 2s. and 3s. 6d. net. 
IMPERIAL INDIA. 1s. and 2s. 


SHILLING EDITIONS. 


In cloth, is. net each, 

LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 
SOME EMOTIONS AND A MORAL, and 
THE SINNER’S COMEDY. 1 Vol. 

A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS, and 
A BUNDLE OF LIFE. 1 Vol. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ApeLput Terrace, Lonvon. 


STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LONDON, 
ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo. 
Saxon, and Medieval Times, with a concise Dictionary-of Terms, &c., used. By 
Georce Cuincn, F.G.S., Author of “‘Old English Churches.” Illustrated. Ip 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual! for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrang of Autographs, tbe Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Va'uation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T, - 
Scoit, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


BEE-KEEPING, BOOK OF: a very Prac- 


tical and Complete Manual on the Proper Management of Bees, ially 
written for Beginners and A s who have but a few Hives. By W. B. Wes- 
ster, First-class Expert, B.B.K.A. Fully il'ustrated. In paper, price 1s., by 
post, rs. 2d. ; in cloth, price rs. 6d., by pest 1s. 8d. 


BRIDGE: Its Whys and Wherefores. The 


Game taught by Reason instead of by Rule, on the same lar lines as 
“ Scientific Whist " and ‘‘ Solo Whist,” and by the same Author, C. J. MELRosE 
With Illustrative Hands in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, 
price - 6d., by post, 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt top, price 5s. 6d., by post, 
5s. 10d. 


CANARY BOOK. The Breeding, Rearing, 


and Management of all Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other 
matters connected with this Fancy. By Rosert L. Watcace. Third Edition. In 
cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d.; with Coloured Plates, price 6s. 6d., by post 
6s. rod. Also in separate vols. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


A Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THorsurn. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grugser, F.S.A. With 42 
Plates, illustrating over 362 Coins. In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 


“* The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from 
photographs of living dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations inthe Text. This is 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price ras. 6d., by post 13s. 


DRAGONFLIES, BRITISH. Being an Ex- 


ustive Treatise on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, 
and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, BA. Very fully illustrated with 27 Plates, 
illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 31s. rd. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H. Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 
Game Preserver. By W. Carneciz. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawx, M. E 
Lypow, and others. 4 cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. r1d. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practi- 


cal Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illus- 
trated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited by G. NicHotson, Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew; assisted by Prof. Trait, M.D., Rev. P. W. My ces, 
B.A., F.L.S., W. by ye Garrett, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., 
post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £4 1s. 6d. 


HAWK MOTHS, BOOK OF BRITISH. A 


: Popular and Practical Manual for a!l Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated 
in black and white from the Author's own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. be 
. H. Starer, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarg 
n cloth gilt, price 73. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


QRCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


By W. Watson (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Contains Full Descriptions of all Species and 
Varieties that are in General Cultivation, a List of Hybrids and their Recorded 
Parentage, and Detailed Cultural Directions. By Henry J. CHapMawn, one of the 
finest growers and judges in the Kingdom (member of the Orchid and Scientific 
Committees of the Royal Horticultural Society). Beautifully Illustrated with 180 
pong 7 and 20 Coloured Plates. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by 
post 25s. 6d. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsom-ly Illustrated with Engravings of 
Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
of the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Ausrey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
“The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 44. 


PIG, BOOK OF THE. The Selection, 


Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
Diseases ; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and 
other information appertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lona. 
Fully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. New 


evised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. And 


their Values. Dealing with English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and 

Character, and Prints relating to Sports of the Field. A very valuable book 

to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting Books or Prints. Many a valuable old 

x has been thrown away for want of just such information as this book gives 

ly J. H. Sater, Author of ‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” 
&c. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post ss. 4d. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoope & Co. Lrp., New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wasster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, 
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Covent Garden, in the County of Londen.—Saturday, :3 August, 1906. 
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